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(JUST PUBLISHED) 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A 
CONFEDERATE A Critical Narrative 


BY 


GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER 





With portrait frontispiece and sketch maps by the author. $4.00 net, postage 21 cents 


GENERAL ALEX ANDER’S critical narra- the beginning a clos levotion to the screntn sic 


tive of the Civil War has long been looked for with of his profession, ind few \ oung men entere d the 
a peculiar interest by both military and civil students war with his military knowledg: 
of its subject. General Alexander's book is the first philosophi 


A brigadier-general in the Confederate Army, Cl! review of the history of the war even attempted, 
> c : ’ ' > rit ne ’ ] ter 
chief of artillery of Longstreet’s corps, he enjoyed 4nd the only one likely to be written, by a parti 


the personal confidence of Lee and the principal | Pant; and as such possesses a positively unique value 
leaders in the Army of Northern Virginia, and is Besides its immense value as a piece of scientiti 
probably the most important surviving Confederate military criticism, the book is full of anecdote and 
officer. A graduate of West Point, he showed from | reminiscence of a most interesting kind 

From the U.S. A, into the C. S.A. Gettysburg: Second Day Boonsboro or South Mountain, and 
Fall and Winter of 1861 Battle of Chickamauga Harper's Ferry 

Seven Pines or Fair Oaks The Movement Against Petersburg Fall of 1862 

Seven Days’ Campaign. The Attack rhe Battle of Bull Run (July, 1461 Gettysburg : The First Day 

The Escape. Battle of Malvern Hill Yorktown and Williamsburg Gettysburg : Third Day 

Second Manassas Jackson's Valley Campaign Battle of the Wilderness 
Sharpsburg or Antietam Seven Days’ Campaign. The Pursuit The Mine 

Chancellorsville Cedar Mountain The Fall of 1864 





NEW FICTION 
SHORT CRUISES By W. W. JACOBS 


The best stories of the “best of British humorists.”” Full of the dry humor, ingenious plots, and 
highly original characters that have made him famous as a story teller Illustrated, $1.50 


THE PICKWICK LADLE ana Other By WINFIELD SCOTT MOODY 


Collectors’ Stories 
The lively account of the way in which Peter Wyckott and his wife, collectors of great energy, ing: 


nuity, and taste, acquired or did not acquire many rare and precious thing Iiustrated, $1.50 
PROPHET’S LANDING By — ASA DIX 
“The story is simply told, contains many exquisite scenes and some of great strength.”"—Phila. Inquirer. 


$7.50 
THE VEILED LADY By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


“Sprightly and entertaining; one of the best of this season's books." —N. VY. Tribune Illustrated, $1.50 
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Educational. 
MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School for Boys 


and World tours in alternate years 
Europe—4th year Reund the World. 
Ist—Efficient preparation for college 
Summer School in Europe, sailing July Ist 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass 


Nation. 


Kuropean 
Now in 
starting Oct 







ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest 
hoys Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. Young 
boys in separate building. Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
f » ISTON UNIVERSITY Law 
New features. Address the Dean 
M.M 


School. 


BIaELow. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


WIE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
203 Mich, Ave., Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portiand 
405 a r Bid., Denver 238 Dougl’s Bid.,LosAngeles 
$13 Rook’ry Bik., Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


4 Ashburton PI, 
156 Fifth Ave., 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Hlas 1 Position react 
Record 


for Good ers with Good 


Circular and 


Semi for Application Form 
HARLAN PP. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St.,Albany, N. Y¥ 





is valuable in proportion to its In 
fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancles and tells 


is something, but If it isasked to 
you about them that recommend a teacher and rec 
ommends you, that is nore 


v"S Recommends 


An Agency 








Cc. W. BAI DEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
For Rent. 

OXFORD, ENGLAND.—To be let for one 
month or more, from the end. of May, in the 
City of Oxford, England, a well-furnished, old, 
roomy house with beautiful view, looking on 
to Christ Church. The House contains three 
large entertaining rooms, 2 bedrooms with 
dressing rooms convertible into bedrooms at- 
tached, bathroom, servants’ hall and servants’ 
rooms, front and back stairs, electric light. 
RENT, tnocluding the wages of four excellent 
servants, £50 (fifty pounds) a month, HAS- 
SALL, St. Aldates, Oxford, England. 

Travel. 
A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS 
A Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar 
| with Switgeriand, will take a party of boys and 


Alps next sum- 


young men for a tramp among the 
AN- 


mer For particulara write to Professor F. 
DEREGG, Oberlin, Ohio. 











PRACTICAL 
FUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Frazar. 
1émo, Cloth, $1.00 net; poatage 10 cte. additional 


CIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES AND COSTS. 
SICHTSEEING IN EACH CITY, 
AND MUCH ADVICE AND INFOR- 
MATION. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., 
Os4 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 




















MATHEMATICS 


Jeans’ Theoretical Mechanics 


Stocum and Hancock's Strength of Materials 
Ciranville’'s Calculus 
Smith and Gale's Analytic Geometry 


HNawke's Advanced Algebra 

Pine's College Algebra 

Pierpont’s Theory of Functions 
Variables 


CINN & COMPANY - 


of Real 


BOSTON 

















Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law 


EDITED BY THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Volume XXV., No. 2 


The Budget of the 
American Commonwealths 


By EUGENE E. AGGER, Ph.D. 


Svo, 218 pages, paper, 
$1.50 net 


Narrow 


Published by 


The Columbia University Press 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
Agents, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, De Foe, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe 
Prescott. Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, y 
speare, Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
WRITERS, LECTURERS, CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS 


Let me save you the time, labor, and care of 
py ie »work. I have special facilities for: 
H in the best-equl libraries and 

.——o paseous of New 

















ork. 


TRANSLATION from and into Spanish, French, 
Italian German, and Russian. 
INDEXING of books and publications of all 


kinds at short notice. 
TYPEWRITING of fiction, plays, reports, etc. 


J. EDLINGTON, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 


By Clarence Lathbury, 
" “The Code of Joy,"’ 

“The Being 
12mo, 264 





THE BALANCED LIFE. 
author of “God Winning Us, 
“A Little Lower Than the Angels,"’ 
with the Upturned Face.’’ Cloth, pp. 
$1.00; postage, 9 cents. “A piece of inspi writ- 
ing. . « The sentences are like well-cut bam 
they fascinate; . they possess a haunting 
beauty which is only” = 4 their tryth."’— 
Episcopal Recorder. veritable tonic to the 
jaded, wearied, discouraged among mortals.’'—The 
Ohicago Dally News. The Nune Licet Press, 
T. N., 42 West Coulter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


all kinds 





and in any language looked 
tjoston and Harvard libraries for schol 
and others Abstracts, coples, trans 
bibliographies made. Proof-reading 
of manuscript. Highest university 
references 
MISS M. 
06 Chestnut Street, 


Topics of 
up in the 
ars, writers, 
lations and 
and revision 
and library 
BUCKINGHAM, 
Boston, Mass. 








“Abounds with well-chosen anecdotes.’ 
The Deal, Chicago. 


LINCOLN: Master of Men 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


Illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 











Literary] IN PERIL, of CHANGE 
& Social By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


Studies } THE NEW HUMANISM 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N.Y. 





Each 
$1.50 net 








out of print books supplied, ne 


write me stating books 


BOOKS All 
matter on what subject; 
wanted; I can get you any book ever published ; 
when in England call and inspect my stock of 
10,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright St., Birmingham, England 





Thelast work of the late FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 


Honoré de Balzac 
At all bookstores. Cloth, 61.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - Philadephia 
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The Nation. 
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: By S. G TALLENTYRE 
We now have the most efficient depart- Successor to Bangs & Co. 
ment for the handling of Library ~ west Seth ferent Bee Veeck 
orders. May OTH & 7TH ones 
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AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


I.—Tue Narion stands alone in its field. It has a larger circulation than any 
. . . . . . . 5 . 1 . a . 
politico-literary journal published in this country, going to all the principal libra 
ries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 








other 


phy- 
cultivated 


[1.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes —lawyers, 
sicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of 
people, where the education of children is a matter of careful consideration. 


I11.—-The School List in Tur Nation has been a re presenti itive one for many years. It 
includes cards of most of the promine nt educational institutions every fone re, dari ing 
the season of school advertising, and a considerable number are serted in the 


paper throughout the year. 


LV. on continuous insertions, of which 


-The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made 
most of the school advertisers avail themselves 








School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the addi t 
fication being made by States, alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed tl | 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the follow » t 
} insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 Insertions, 12 I-2 per cent. on 13 Insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 


20 per cent, on 3 
The 


4 Nu 


g insertions, 25 per cent. On §2 insertions. 





Nation is sent free while advertisement continues 


forwarded through advertising a or directly to 
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‘rs may be any responsible ency, 


Tue Nation, 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


READY THIS WEEK 
Mr. _Frederic Harrison’s new book, The Creed of a Layman 


illy interesting He introduces his subject by say ing ‘*As in public and in private, many persons, in good faith 

| with a serious purpose, challenge me to state, in plain words, What do I believe ?—How did this belief form in my 
{ How do it ef abe me to live and to prepare for de ath I will try to tell my simple story of conversion and 
iction as humbly and as truthfully as I can find words to utter it . It happens to have been my lot to have been born 

i sacerdotal church, to have been saturated as a student with orthodox theology, to have kad till full manhood 

irtw ttachment to the sacerJotal ritual and a reasoned faith in the Christian creeds; and then, by very gradual 
ior ir transitions, to have settled down in middle age into that Positive Religion wherein I find, as my life close 


d me in old age, such perfect peace, such joyful anticipations of a life to come."’ 
Cloth, 12mo0, $1.75 net; by mail, $2.13 ney 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND REVISED EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS 
Professor C. A. Herter’s The Common Bacterial Infections of the 
_ Digestive Tract and the Intoxications arising from them 


sentation of methods me of them original, of gaining a truer conception of certain bacterial 
yperative in such acute diseases as eet infantum, dysentery aaa typhoid fever, and even more widely in the very 
of wastro-enteric origin which induces depression and the over-early onset of old age. 
Cloth, 12mo, 3700 pp, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Professor Douglas H. Campbell’s A University Text-book of Botany 


Revised and Enlarged, with many illustrations Cloth, X V.4-579 pages, 8vo, $4 met; by mail $4.20 ne 
Professor Frank Hall Thorp’s Outlines of Industrial Chemistry 
ipter on Metallurgy by Charles D. Demond, Testing Engineer of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 


Cloth, illustrated, 618 pages, $3.75 net 
NEW BOOKS TOUCHING LITERARY, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MATTERS 
The Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin 


Edited by ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of the Nece York Evening Post. Two volumes, $4.00 net (postage 24c.) 
if on every educated American's most accessible shelves ‘ Godkin’ s Life’ could have its htting place alongside Curtis's 
Vddre ind Orations,’ the ‘ Letters of James Russell Lowell,’ the ‘Life of William Lloyd Garrison’ by his sons, and 

Rryee ‘American Commonwealth,’ there would be little ground for pessimism as to the future of Democracy in 
\merica The 1. 

Dr. J. Allen Smith's The Spirit of American Government 
\ Study of the Constitution: Its Origin, Influence, and Relation to Democracy. In the Citizens’ Library, edited by 
Richa I. Ely T2mo, X% 209 pp., cloth, with leather back, $1.25 nt; by mail $1.34 net 
B. L. Putnam Weale’s The Truce in the East and Its Aftermath 

By the author of ‘* The Re-Shaping of the Far East," ete Chis unquestioned authority demonstrates in chapters of the 

eatest interest that the Peace of Portsmouth is in the nature of things unstable—in short, a truce. 
Cloth, 8vo, vith. maps and illustrations, $?.50 net; by mail $3.71 net 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s The Birth of the Nation 
pecially attractive book in which the story of the early settlers of Virginia is told with that indescribably refreshing 
e ic} swe to he Recollections of Peace and War’ their peculiar charm. 


Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, $1.75 net; by mail, $7.88 net 


Professor Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare. English Men of Letters Series. 
otable ne in erviceable series Che convenient readable book is meant for those who would read easily, compre 
hendi _for pleasure, the works of the man ‘‘who has said more about humanity than any other writer, and said it 
het tes Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 75 cents net; by mail, 85 cents 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR THE OUT-DOOR LOVER 
Mr. Bolton Hall’ s Three Acres and Liberty 


\ » fascinati monstration of how a man may combine the best of city and country life in freedom and 
wo ‘s heavy responsibility or other than very small capital, 
Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 net 
Mr. Allen French’ s The Book of Vegetables and Garden Herbs 
\ y practical handbook and planting table for the Vegetable Garden. 
Cloth, 300 pages, illustrated, $1.75 net; by mail $7.80 ney 


tHE Wo BEST NOVELS OF THIS SEASON 
Mr. William Stearns Davis’s A Victor of Salamis 


\ serie f pictures, brilliant with color and motion, through which runs unbroken the thread of tense interest in the for 
sof Glaucon, winner in the Isthmian games, outlawed as a traitor, favorite of Xerxes—yet ‘‘ A Victor of Salamis 
t e few ermatched, cornered ships of the Greeks allied outfought the splendid navy of the East. Clot*, $7.50 
Mr. John Oxenham’ 's The Long Road 
t as well astl nost attractive novel that has appeared in many months."’—San Francisco Chronicle 


Cloth, Sz. 50 


rublshed "THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “850 Ave 
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The Week. 


Congressman Theodore E. Burton's 
speech at Trenton last Friday night 
marks a new stage in the Presidential 
candidacy of Secretary Taft. The Sec- 
has so far been in the attitude 
o£ a passive candidate. His own state 
ment was that he would not a 
pomination if it came to him, but that 
he thought it exceedingly unlikely that 
anything of the kind could happen. Now, 
however, it is clear that the movement 
in his behalf is to be made more ag- 
gressive. Mr. Burton not only speaks 
for those Republicans of Ohio who hope 
to wrest control of the organization 
from Foraker and Dick, but comes East 
and makes a deliberate announcement 
appealing for national support. This 
can only be interpreted as meaning that 
Mr. Taft will from now on be an active 
candidate. Loyalty to his friends will 
compel him to stay in the fight to the 
end. Evén if the chief justiceship of 
the Supreme Court should fall vacant 
and be offered to him, he could not well 
accept it before the national convention, 
after the commitments he has now 
made. Thus the contest on the Repub- 
lican side grows more interesting. Mr. 
Fairbanks complacently describes him- 
self as the candidate of the West 
against the East. The public had scarce- 
ly thought of it in that way; but if it 
comes to a lining up of the West, the 
friends of Secretary Taft will have some 
thing to say. 





retary 


refuse 


It is not so simple a matter after all 
to use the Federal offices of New York 
State to put down ex-Congressman 
Wadsworth and exalt Gov. Hughes. Col 
lector Sanders of Rochester, when ap 
pointed, had the endorsement of two 
Senators and seven Representatives, A'l 
of these feel that they have as good a 
right to a voice in the choice of his suc- 
cessor as in that of Sanders himself. 
Wadsworth’s successor, though elected 
by Democratic votes, has just announc- 
ed his intention of acting with the Re- 
publicans in the next Congress. But are 
the other six Congressmen from this in- 
ternal revenue district to be deprived 
of their recognized right to consultation 
when they have themselves kept the 
Roosevelt faith throughout? The fact 
is, as no one ever pointed out more co- 
gently than Theodore Roosevelt the 


‘The 





} 


legitimate reason for denying the claims 
of any other of the same “type The 
*resident, having openly recognized the 
use of public offices as rewards and pun 
ishments for politicians other than the 
incumbents thereof, future selections 


“for merit only” will become more diffi 


cult than ever. The consistent applica 


tion of the spoilsman’s method in the 


cause of reform might be an inspiring 
| thing, but its drawbacks must be taken 
with its advantages 

Secretary Bonaparte offers an inter 


civil-service reformer, that no half-mea- 


sure js possible in the use of patronage 
for factional ends. Are officials appoint- 


ed and removed to help the work of one 
g00d Governor? 


Then there can be no 


| 





esting variant on the common argument 
of the standpatters that vou must not 
remove the tariff on Trust-made arti 
cles, for fear that the small producer 


of the same article will suffer still more 


severely. In a speech before the French 
American Republican Club of Boston on 
Saturday night the 
Trusts to hogs “which crowd their small 
and weaker fellows from the 
don't get 
of our national 
the real 
fence off the great beasts as to give the 
little ones a show. He added 
The Democrats propose ut 

supply of swill, or, in other words, 


he aptly likened 
feeding 
fair 
He 
to 


el 
trough so that they their 
share prosperity.” 


believed problem was 


80 


off the 
to de- 
etroy our prosperity by unsettling all 
business relations No doubt this 
soon make the big hogs as thin 
backs, but would the 


to ¢ 


our 

would 
razor- 
any 


as 


small ones fare 


better? Remember, we don't complain of 
the former because they are big and fat 
Lut because they keep the others thin and 
small. The more money the Trusts make 
the better for the American people, pro 


vided all dealers outside the Trust have a 
fair field and the Trusts no favor 


Now, the policy of the Republican party 


and President Roosevelt was, according 


to Mr. Bonaparte, to keep 
where it 


“each big pig 
crowd 
it 


in its proper pen can't 


of the little fellows around 
of the 


particular 


out any 


This is a charming con 
tented 
pen, none getting 
than his To 
however, like arguing from 


picture 


porkers, each in his 


a drop more of swill 


due argue from it is 
a metaphor, 
for the simple but sufficient reason that 
pigs are pigs. So as the Republi 
can party continues to flood the trough 
with swill in the form of tariff favors, 
so long will the big hogs crowd the 
tle away The 
tions which Secretary 
ines must, if there is to be even a possi 
bility of trade 
remain a mere 
tion 


long 


lit 


ones separating parti 


jonaparte imag 
competition in 
figment of 


always 


he 


imagina- 


that Presi 
consider- 
of asking Congress 
that all 


campaign expenses of candidates in na- 


The recent announcement 
dent Roosevelt 
ing the advisability 


to enact 


; 
is sSeriousiy 


a statute providing 





Nation. 


tional elections shall be defrayed by the 
Governmen! and appropriating the 
funds therefor’ must have startled 
many newspaper readers Yet that 
which seems at first sight a radica 
departure from the theory of our pol 
itics, | in reality only an extreme 


application of the same principle of par 


recognition which has made such ex 
raordinary headway within the past 
few vears. For better or worse, we haves 
riven to what was originally a more 
( ‘ indefinite private association 

ral status, definite rights, and definite 
responsibilities By comparison’ with 
what has already been done toward 
making the party a regular part of our 


rovernmental machinery, the mere pay 


ment every four years of a few millions 
of money raised by taxation, might be 
regarded as only an incident. For an 1] 
lustration of conditions when the party 
had no legal status at all, it would be 
necessary to go back to the days when 
1iva voce voting prevailed in some of 
the States. The unofficial ballot, still in 


vse in some Southern States, theoretica 
l\ make 
such a in practice 


permitted man to out 


ticket 


every 


as he chose; 


| the printing of ballots has always been 


| 


Then came the 
after that the 


done by the politicians. 


Australian ballot; and 


| movement for primaries under the same 


| whole 


| funds 


i 


the regular elec 
having pald the ex 
pense of printing the party ticket on the 
was asked to pay the 
were original! 
within the several par 


restrictions as 


The State 


legal 
tions 


election.day ballot 
expense of what 


caucuses wholly 


ties. This is a long step, yet most of 
the States have already taken it 
No more useful gift could have been 


nade 
ac this time than Miss Anna T 


to the colored people of the South 
Jeanes's 


million-dollar fund for the smal!) negro 
schools in towns and in the rural dis 
tricts, which are not part of the State 


school system, Their number grows from 
never 
if they 


For 


vear to their needs are 
satisfied, and 
are to develop along the right lines 
Alabama 
enrolment of 225 schol 
the of four 


cabin schools and 


year; 


ought not to be, 


example, an admirable negro 
school, with 
which 


wretched 


an 
takes 
one-teacher 


ars, place 
has been of incalculable moral and edu- 
cational value to its community, receives 
$100 o 
one-third 
when it 
6,000 


year from the public 
of was 
awarded started. In At 
there children 
roaming the streets and headed straight 
for a life of crime, be- 
cause there are no sittings In the public 
schools for them. As a the col 
ored people are building up a number 
of private misnamed colleges. 


less than 


about what 
it 
are 


to 


lanta, colored 
indolence and 


result, 


schools 








400 


® applicants 

ve many of thei! 

okkeeping " 

‘ oped course of study 
CO ete che while some are 
vort hane or are located too 

nea oTrnel ind bette institution Here 
li he ( opportunity of the trustees 
cf the Jeanes Fund. Of far greater value 
than he $40,000 or $50,000 they will 
have to dispense nnualy will be the in 
flue ‘ he mn @xel ipon all the 
chools Mis leane wishes to aid 
rhe cal efuse to help any school 
Which ha not the bookkeeping sys 
tem devised for Hampton and Tuske 
cee: and they can demand a standard 
curriculum, for the requirements of the 
colored people in the rural districts are 
ubstantially the same everywhere. The 
trustees can insist that teachers shall 
have proper certificates of efficiency, 
and can also influence the selection 
of adequately trained principals. More 
over, the Jeanes trustees can see to 
it that schools which now devote them 
selves only to class-room work bestow 
more attention upon the communi 
ties in which they are located. The Cal 
houn, Ala., school has fairly revolution 
ized the life of the colored people with 
in a radius of twenty-five miles, by 
means of farmers’ institutes, mothers’ 
meetings, and by missionaries, some of 
whom teach the negro how to buy his 
farm, and how ‘o get the best possible 
crops, While others enter the cabins as 
nursé or as teachers of domestic 
cience, ete Every well-established ne 


oschool should be compelled to extend 


its influence in this way President 


Rooseve has deciared that there ought 


to bea manual training school for blacks 
The 


ome such schools where 


n everv county Jeanes Fund may 
fart 
lacking 


the re now 


Mayol 


Francisco 


It that 


whmitz 


not to be upposed 


man tell the San 


and the public prosecutor 


that 


grand jury 
al 
that 


to 


do not know 


of 
reported offer 


very much they 
the graft in 
Yet his 


ready about reign 
ety 
office 
immunity, a 
the 
his 
of 


plundere: 


tricken 
ind make, in 
full 


trolley 


ones 


sign h 


return for confession 
of hia 


other ‘ 


to deal and 


of 
tate 


relation 
administration, 
mind that 
of the 


the prosecution 


ine il 
the must 


the 


testifies to 


exist among city 


From this time on will 


moral advantage 
the 


position 


with a new 


true if 


prox eed 
thia | forces 


to 


and doubly 


the law are in a reject 


Schmitz overture ind proceed with 


In every 


the 


out favor or compromise sim 


lar municipal “clean-up n past 


turn 
the 


some similar panic has marked the 


of advantage to the reformer! From 


moment of Tweed's flight. the breaking 
of the ring in this city was no longer in 
doubt. But. however this-may be, Mavor 
Schmitz desire to confe ind ald the 


pro 


The Nation. 
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ecution is the logical outcome of his 


| break with Boss Ruef. Honest men in 
San Francisco seem likely to come to 
their own, after all 
The American Museum of Natural 
History in this city has abandoned the 
pian of reserving two days each week 
for members and for others who will 
pay an entrance fee, and hereafter its 
| exhibition halls will be open daily, and 
free to all The arguments by which 
| President Morris K. Jesup and the Di 





Hermon C. Bumpus, support 
are worthy of serious con 
all interested in 
management When 
and 
were 


Dr. 


change 


rector, 
Als 
sideration by who are 
museums. 
small 
there 


attendance 


ithe of 
the Museum 
tne halls were overcrowded, 
valid 


certain 


was relatively 
restricting 
days; but 
longer exist. “The 
Mr. Jesup, “really amounts to the clos- 
ing of our doors to the public for ap- 
one-third of the time.” He 


reasons for 


on these reasons no 


reservation,” savs 


proximately 
adds: 
the 


is con- 


that interferes with 
of 
of 


wishes of its supporters 


Any regulation 


general enjoyment its privileges 


the 


to the 


trary t spirit its founders and op- 


posed 
He 


bers 


the 
selfish 


that 
by 


moreover, mem- 
not actuated mo- 
they contribute because they be- 
in the work that the Museum is 
doing and because they derive pleasure 
from being it.” That 
the new plan will increase by about one- 
third the efficiency of one of the great- 
institutions of the coun- 


believes, 
are 
tives: 


lieve 


associated with 


est education 


iry is obvious. In connection with this 
| Lew policy we may note that in Italy 
is much discussion of the matter 


tnere 


of entrance fees at museums. Some hold 


‘that it is beneath the dignity of the 
Government to limit the use of the 
galleries by demanding any fee what- 
lever. Others maintain that a great 
opportunity for money-making is be- 
ing thriftlessly wasted. Every foreign- 
er, it is said, would as readily pay 
two frances as one to see the Uffizi, ten 
as readily as two-and-a-half to visit 


of | 


compromise has also been 
the galleries 
nominal 
ten centesimi (two cents), abol- 
ishing the It is thought 
that thi the holiday 
mob without excluding any one who was 
interested. The experiment of a 
barcain-day might well be tried in this 
country It for example, that 
there ought to be some middle way be. 
tween the deserted condition of the Met- 
days and its 


Pompeii. A 


proposed, namely, to open 


for several days a week at a 


fee, SA 
free Sunday 


would thin out 


reniry 


seems, 


ropolitan Museum on 


owded condition on Sunday 


pay 


everct 


Franz Knelisel planning to abandon 


chamber music! The report seems In 
credib'e, vet its mere appearance will 
bring grief to music-.lovers the country 





! 
| 





| over, until it is finally denied. 


Confirm- 
ed, we shall continue to believe, it can- 
Mr. Kneisel and his fellow quar- 
tet-players have done a wonderful work, 
not merely in placing themselves in the 
front rank among musicians, but in edu- 
cating the American public to a know!l- 
ecge of what fine chamber music real- 
ly More than a hundred concerts 
a year have they given, North, East, 
South, and West, in towns, cities, 
schools, and colleges. Wherever they 
have gone they have raised musical stan- 
dards and created a thirst for the pur- 
est forms of string music. Other quar- 
tets have followed in their footsteps, 
until now five or six are able to make 
@ satisfactory living. Not one, however, 
ir in the same class with the Kneisels, 
whose reputation has long since become 
ir.ternational. To lose “the Kneisels” 
now would be, for years to come, an ir- 
reparable loss. An excellent conductor 
their leader would undoubtedly make 
for the Philadelphia or any other or- 
chestra. Surely, however, there are 
laurels enough left for Mr. Kneisel in 
his chosen field, without his having to 
give up his exquisite violin. 


not be. 


is. 


The author of “Il Santo” is naturally 
delighted at the honor that has come to 
him across the ocean in the form of a 
letter of praise from President Roose- 
velt, accompanying an invitation to visit 
the United States. Antonio Fogazzaro 
vould be more than human if he failed 
to glow at the thought that his latest 
book of the spirit had gained the atten 
tion of a man whose time must be tak- 
em up by the harsh business of an in- 
tensely practical world. He would be 
more than human, too, if he failed to 
recognize what such a recommendation 
must mean for the circulation of his 
novel in this country—and in Germany. 
On the part of the President, it required 
commendable courage to take the step. 
Fogazzaro’s book is on the Index, many 
good Catholics will consequently be dis- 
pleased, Mer. Montagnini will be 
more convinced than ever that Mr. 
F.oosevelt is a free-thinker. But, on the 
cther hand, it cannot but redound to the 
nation’s fame to have men like Pastor 
Wagner in France and Fogazzaro in 
Italy come to act as sympathetic in- 
terpreters of our spirit and our civiliza- 
tion to the Europeans. Other men in 
other countries stand for the same lofty 
tendencies in a materialistic age as 
these two men. Peter Rosegger might 
come from Austria, and Gustav Frens- 
sen from Germany, if authoritatively 
summoned. Will some in Italy sneer at 
nus for a prim and puritan, if not hypo- 
critical, people, and ask why we did not 
invite D’'Annunzio long ago? We hope 


and 


not: all Italians should be grateful for 
what is, In all sincerity, a striking com 
p'iment from a notable man to a great 
writes, 
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The American peril is seriously alarm. 


ing art lovers in Germany. Two years 
ugo the Zeitgeist printed a symposium 
of expert opinions from all European 
countries on the subject of the whole 
sale buying of art works by American 
millionaires. In the meantime the peril 
has steadily increased After the re 


cent purchase of the Hainauer collection 
the Kaiser expressed his displeasure in 


language which once more brought this 
question to the fore. The Berlin Tage 
biatt prints a long letter from Prof 
Paul Clemen of Bonn, who offers vari 
ous suggestions as to the best way of 
thwarting the Americans. That they 
must be restrained is clear to him. There 


are in Germany and France collectors 
who have invested half their fortune in 
of would 
if one of the American 


follow this 


happen, he 
multimil 


example? 


works art: what 
asks 
ionaires should 


Greece made a law, as long ago as 1834, 


that all art treasures in the country 
must be regarded as national posses 
sions Italy has strict regulations re 


garding the sale of even private collec 
tions. Germany has none, and Professor 
Clemen doubts whether any could be en 
forced. What he objects to particularly 
is the 
the national galleries have had a chance 
to compete. He 
timely publicity in cases of in 
sale, and the formation of a pro 
and 
de 


secret sale of collections before 


suggests a statute com 
pelling 
tended 
tective alliance of German museum 


art gallery directors against the 


signing Americans. 


condemnation of Baron 
the 
German 
of 


discredit 


The reported 
Puttkamer, 
of the 
the close 


reflected 


von notorious former 


Cameroons, is 
that 


methods 


rovernor 
incident 

the 
administration 


probably an 


has on 
of colonial 
the A 
spendthrift, and tvrant 
Puttkamer by his 
governor supplied the opponents of 


German in 


past notorious debauchee, a 


a of the worst 
while 
the 


with 


sort, misdeeds 
the Centre, 
did 
best to ‘employ in the Reichstag and be 
fore the The are 
told, “defended policy the 
natives and complained of the attitude 
ct the 
Everything for the blacks, and nothing 
for civilization.” Civilization, as typi 
fied Von Puttkamer the Cam 
eroons, meant the importation of a. Ber 
title 
in 


Colonial Office, notably 


valuab’e material, which they their 


country accused, we 


his towards 


missionaries, whose motto was 


by in 
lin actress under the euphemistic 
ol and her installation 
luxurious residence built at Government 
the of 
women to soldiers and civilians at will: 
the stringing up of by their 
thuinbs till they died; and the instiga 
mission 
The Ger 
passion for 


“cousin” a 


expense; handing over native 


natives 


tion of violence against those 
aries who ventured to protest. 

mans, with true 
the abstractly scientific, have designated 


such cases of what is nothing less than 


national 


The Nation. 


degeneracy on the part of the wl eT 
ers of Africa, as forn of i d'sease 
which thev call ropi “ } if 
however, European ice of morals and 
; conduct are bound to shrivel ; rood deal 
under the equatorial he ‘ al « 
fices can at least do betts han sta 
With ready-made gamesters and sensua 
ists Von Puttkamer'’s condem ion is 
apparent y good proof that the German 
Covernment has taken the esson ( 
heart 
Without exaggerating th " tro 
bles in France, we may sure iv that 
it is no sign of healthy condition it 
with the approach of every first of May 
the capital should be placed und quas 
military law, and the prominent ag 
tvtors arrested. As usual, fear of Wo 
men's riots, and wors centre ibout 
the central union organization, the Cor 
federation of Labor. This has repeated 
ly come to the front as the most uncom 
promising revolutionary body in Frances 
its present ascendency is indicative of a 


| two-fold development within the rank 
of French Socialism. On the one hand 
the policy of codperating with the bour 
geois parties, which began with the en 
try of Millerand into the cabinet of ‘con 
centration’ formed by Waldeck-Rous 
seau in 1899, has continued to be uphe!'d 
by a faction of the Socialists, with the 





result that the present ministry contains 


no less than three members or former 
members of that party But the usual 
sobering or “reactionary” effect which 
office has exercised on ministerial So 


cialists has undoubtedly created among 
the rank and file of the party great dis 
satisfaction with the policy of oppor 
tunism, and given a decided impetus to 


1 reversion towards revolutionary So 
cialism “What, is it Clemenceau, Bri 
and, and Viviani who arrest me?” one 
of the labor leaders taken into custody 
on Monday is reported to have cried 
What have they dene to get where 
they are They preached an awakening 
Now they are provided for, they become 
reactionaries. While they were nothing 
they did just what we are doing rhus 


it would appear that the orthodox Marx 


ian Socialism is waning It stood for 
absolutely no compromise with the 
bourgeoisie, but it stood also for the 
peaceful conquest of political power by 
means of the ballot. To-day one element 
represented by the Independent Social 
ists is drifting towards a merger with 
the non-proletarian radical parties 
while another element is headed straight 
for something much like insurrection 
Sir Henry Cotton, who was for thirty 
five vears in the civil service in the 
nertheast of India, continues, in a re 
vised edition of his “New India: or In 
dia in Transition,” to criticise with 
great freedom the English administra 
tion of that country. He finds that the 


‘ f the esta ‘ \ 
s tl the 
! ority of fore ‘ 
foreign occupile “ 
‘ sé ‘ he " } 
‘ ht of ference Ww 
‘ ot le “ 
1} ( “ Br ! x 
fae bre these and « 
‘ the esol ! “ 
ed b ernes eiwet 
‘ He ' the 
have een higl ‘ 
ork and, Sir Her } 
‘ lt wi con t ofa 
' ed t similar ( hose 
\ ! he vinces of Ca i 
wi ! vi in ofr ind ( 
f ‘ h with a prince at 
! ! ! i the of pra ‘ i 
erp. I etween hit i | ! 
owe I oft we I met! Obs 
‘ Ss Her no demo } he 
ve I istics e\ ) he ] 
| ne . i hi \ \ 
hi ‘ | ‘ +\ find fa A } } 
cout mer have ed ( } ! 4 
I own t ¢ ink i h rea ‘ 
nd one eh if i But } how 
one the les i most usefu on 1 
on to he ina of condition in Ty 
dia—a count whiel now in tl 
iro ‘ tran ion 
Peace seem pre il ! ( t 
America It is officially reported 
a treaty was gned la week betwee 
the representatives of Salvad ind’ N 
aragua at Amapala, and if ty 
el State ert Ht t ind ¢ rl 
have left fe t! part Wh t} 
police leisure depart winging 
clubs, troul presur ' f 
the time The or ehat I f i? 
complication com from the 
Hondura Phe utionar 
reported a a ntled at tlh ! ‘ 
ment by President Zelaya of Nicaragu 
No particu “ut given of the nat 
of the trea cvs ded at Amapala, | 
“as usual in Centra An i. th 
ot the Kical order een to i ' ! 
followed We ire ft d that th nie 
tior offered b 1vadorl which wa 
ad lefeated| were accepted, wh th 
demands of President Zelaya of Nica 
ragua which won a really notable 
tory for reparation on aceount of the 
part played by Salvador [defeat 
the war between Honduras [likewise d:« 
feated| and Nicaragua [victorionu we 
rejected Thereupon peace was con 
ed on ‘terms honorable to both part 
Opera bouffe, Central American wat 
often called, and opera bouffe it 
doubtedly is in many phases But whe 
it comes to actual fighting, the mestizo 
or Indian displays a zeal wort! of 
better cause. In the recent deci vat 
tle near Choluteca, the report j 


indicate a percentage of casu: 
; 
'as high as at 


Mukden 


ii 
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Nation. 


shadow 


The 


| murderers stalking in their 
| Th of at 
It 


ident Re 


was true the ere anthracite 


well 
that 


as he 


of would have been 


if Pre 


i; «risi 


trike 1902 


osevelt had at 


stated with as much vv 


gor 
of 
rading 


hould 


iving 


to day the tolerat 


impossibility 


ng crime, even when masque as 


thanks not 
to; h 


bet ween 


organized labor suit 


he him so 
the 


that 


grudged now 


harply drawn ine good 


cit and which is not only 


but 


lawful on 


izenship 


unale irable, | to ocial or 


the 


Tnhimtien 


dey oing of govern 


and 


ment. 
It is 


ovel 


that the unions 


te 


chanes thing 


the 


neo 
aped 


country h 


of Move 


ive 
Haywood 


the 


hake the cause and 
They 
which 
Whether 
of 


the 


heir own are aware of deep 


| 
| solidarity unite them to these 


brothers the men are guilty 


ict the murdet Gov. Steunenberg 


av til evidence is produc 


aon 


trial: but that is not the point 


ed 


tand 


ed at the 


men are felt in a peculia 
for that 
brutality 
of the Western 
And the 


rs 


aceu 


polic of intim 


to 


idation and which has marked 


| the 


| federation 


career Miners’ Con 


thing which make 


and band to 
that the law 
Arrests 


in 


labor ¢ out 


this i 


| organized 


gether on ssue is has 
have 
the 


in 


interfere 
the highest 
has upheld legal 
terrorism 
leaders fe that if 


the ity 


presumed to 


heen made court 


and the processes 


voked against union and 


larmed tabor al this 


to will be 
of 
less these « 


allowed ro on, vita 


aken out their organizations Un 


an erect themselves above 


aw, and make themselves so dread 


juries and judges and 
officials 
them, their whole plan 
be 


the 


ml a power that 
all 


o meddle 


ot 


hove elected will not dare 
with 
will 
of 
of 


men 


aggrandizement 
the il 
the «¢ 


of 


and 
This 
to 


‘ onquest 


n peril Is re secret 


novement identify ause or 


inized labor with that two in 


dicted murder 
Che political consequences 
Roosevelt bold 
vulva 
Republicans 
his 
What 


expect 


for 
Pre 


plain 


ot ident 


tand and speech 


subject of to timid 


He has 
the 


alre concern 


dared to 
the 


party 


actually 
of 


the 


fiing glove in face labor 


vote! disasters to may 


we not now”? A President, even 


ection himself, should 
Well, 


Roosevelt's 


cle 


have 


if not iring reé 


been reckles those 
ht 
defiance 


that 


not sO 
see in Mr 
labor 


who 
of the 
he does not 

But 
We 
to have had long ago 
the 
the 


may be rig 


men sure 
to stand for 


here 


flat a 


office again that is neither 


nor there have at last got, what 


we ought a clear, 


by President 


of 
must exist 


unflinching definition 
of the United States 
ble conflict 


irrepress 


which het ween 


labor unions and American institutions, 


the 
of being not 
but 


; until former give up their proud 


claim only superior to fair 


nlay, above the law 


UNDESIRABLE CITIZENS 
| hit bird th flutters, the 
‘ t President Roose 
aly unions which 
ha one home Dis 
! p of the coun 
tl ml W ith of 
hat ins ! n 
I d them Their in 
ole a i venreance, are 
\ labor j to stop worl 
May in orede to re 
I ( o the President 
» be indignant parade ind 
Cre proposal | tha 
~ id t i body the tith 
el ipplied by My 
» Del Move ind Haywood 
have 1 ! hold tv 
I riage urned fo imitate 
| of Holland in wearing a 
! badge what had been af 
‘ obrium 
onate outbursts prove what 
1 in season the President has spok 
| anny i ilwayvs enraged when 
lenged nd it is the tyrannical sph 
I union that i leading them 
f ibsurdities of madne They 
nidled and toadied to and 
t © long, and had gradually 
ch an inflated notion of thei; 
immunity from criticism and 
itself, that they had come 
t} he owned the country and 
ublic officers in a leash It 
ime. therefore. that some one 
1 having the ear of the 
ild utter the truth hi 
} has now done His act 
n itself, but i bound to 
} col quence The en 
of the vititucte ind politi 
! f labor union will now 
! th frankne to which 
} ! na tomed So 
' - = 
{) ! of he tmmediate ne 
! loubt that Mr. Roosevelt, if 
ited the truth That 
ibeor n th country ha le 
! Io ed violence and lawle 
mor the weapons whereby to 
! nope ind enhance tits 
f no one will dispute who keep 
‘ ft | not moly that n 
I nt i ome representative 
re open “preacher of vio 
but that habitually the precept 
ractice “Incitement to or 
t bloodshed and violence” 
far more common than the 
nt intimate Bludgeon dyna 
1? et ire the regular accom 
of ever reat trike In Chi 
tl on had what they called 
Ent iinment Committee.” Its ob 
en “ fo entertain every arriving non 
inion man by clubbing him over the | 
id All the important strikes of or 
ganized labor during the past twenty 
years have had organized thugs and 
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VWONEY MARKETS AND PROSPER 
ITY. 
James J. Hill's admission that no 


thing more than a “slowing up” of busi 
is to be expected, and that 
healthy,” an 


interesting sign of the change which has 


ress activity 


‘the relaxation will be is 


occurred, if not in the actual financial 

ituation, at all events in the common 
view taken of it. People have not for 
gottén with what suddenness the flood of 
pessimistic prediction swept over us at 
the opening of the present vear. All the 
indications pointed to a prosperity at 
the high notch of the generation. Pro 
|cucing and transportation enterprises 


no |} 





were reporting unexampled profits. Vol 


ume of business, as shown by checks 
passed through the banks, was equally 


' 
unparalleled; dividends of corporations 
were increasing; labor was in demand as 
no previous stage of the “boom.” The 
most often heard concerned 
which might 


into evidence 


complaint 
themseives be 


of 


conditions 


construed prosperity 


ihe faet that the railways could not en 
large their facilities rapidly enough to 
; rovide for the astonishing volume of 


merchandise demanding transportation 
When Mr. Hill phrased his diagnosis as 
commercial paralysis, which, long con 
death,” 


slow commercial 


his 


tinued, means 


most people read words with per 


plexity. 
Presently it that Mr. Hill 
alone in his opinion, nor was 


appeared 
Was not 
the absence of adequate transportation 


facilities the only ground of foreboding 


The “turn of the year,” which is usual 
lv, in this country at any rate, the oc 
casion for hopeful forecast, was mark 


ed by a chorus of dismal prophecy, Not 


only transportation facilities, but the 
upplies of accumulated capital on 
which the business world depends for 
its various projects, were declared in 
adequate For evidence, people look 


habitually to the bank reports and mo 


rates of the large markets, and no 


ney 
body could deny that the signs which 
they furnished were somewhat aiarm 
ing. 

The rate here, even for high-grade 


merchants’ had been the highest 


ever exacted in early autumn. The New 


paper, 
York bank position was the weakest re 
in 
actual 


time of a 
century, in The 
Bank of England had raised its discount 
rate to a figure not reached for twenty 


ported at any a quarter 


except panic 


five years except on the eve of either 
war or financial panic. The Bank of 
Germany made the weakest showing 
with which it had ended any year in 


its history. Along with this, came per 
fectly well-authenticated news that Wall 
Street financiers had incurred on for 
eign markets a possibly unprecedented 
floating debt; and, although ingenious 
constructed to 


arguments have been 
prove that this could not be so, because 
our “balance of trade” is so enormous, 
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nevertheless those men in a position to | mate trade Unfortunately. these are ible ie rhe Duma 
know bore witness that it was true; and | assumptions whict cannot be safe] of a o'utior r ‘ 
the fact that such a debt had been in. | made in a ecu ve « Ihe tage ed M. Golo 
urred, in the face of the country’s un in the “cvele of pro vhen the 
sual command over the world’s real peculation vhicl , Che 1) 
capital, made the phenomenon all the danee of unet 
more startling. The most experienced | speculation carried on » ‘ it 
financiers looked with apprehension to | the condition of the 1 ma , ) 
tne next few months perfectly familiar The <« . ; nm Afte 
rhose months have now passed, and | equally notoriou is the , fror bin 4 D> 
the situation differs singularly from | money markets which 1 el } weathered 
what had been foretold. One after an to ruffle to a eee ‘ art tn the G 
ether the discount rates, fixed at high | movements such as } P aes ‘ ~— 
figures for protective purposes by the | 1905 and 1906. These ey ( toa 
great European banks, have come down | cbhviously full of dans } = oO to 
to normal figures. Wall Street itself, | diate and remote. What 
far from being in the throes of panic of the present moment = 
with capital impossible to procure, finds | ever, is that predictions 1 te t J ly 
its money rate distinctly lower than it | uary of a swiftly approac! P ' ; rent? 
was a vear ago this. week, and its bank | collapse were too hast , Sture ; , W « 
position similarly stronger It cannot, ; = ; 
perhaps, be said that the world’s mar ‘ 
kets have vet reéntered a period of easy PWO MONTHS OF THE DUMA ; ‘ j . r 
money, because foreign discount rates At Plymouth Church,* Bro no Sut ' Oct : 
re still much above the usual spring. | @@Y night, Alexis Alad one 
tme level Nor would it be quite safe eaders of the Group of Ti the f 
to say that supply and demand, in the Russian Duma ! i to } ois 
market for capital, have yet returned to clared ‘ ate e of 
norma! relations, when corporations rais 7 : 
ing money still have to pay high rates | ( nt bea T 
for short-time loans and cannot find a | pushed » tt vall ! fig! ng ; ’ { 
satisfactory market for their bonds. But | ! that it shall neve but if —? nrove ee "a 
merchants are able to borrow at reason wlaisant attitude wi uel si : 
able rates, and of the acute strain which | Mr. Aladyin’s word i ip adr ' | conf ew 
had been foreshadowed for this time | the character of the present) Ru Moy tea for reestal tes ' 
tnere is no trace whatevel It is not Parliament as distinguished from its |] net in thee the 
therefore, surprising that many people uort-lived predecesse rhe first Duma rhe cable report nt mets the 
shou'd ask whether the whole series of j came to S Petersburs oili for a | minent dissolutios et 
phenomena on which last January’ neht: the second Duma has been a ey =~ 
pessimism was based, were not really | &nxiously avoiding one ry} Occider for troul N\ 
an i lusion, a product of needless fright lized Oriental people whic wccord — , and afk i ' 
To such a theory nobody who has ing to proverb, we have but t cratel , } f p or he 
studied our great cycles of financial up | to find the Tartar, whiel ve ‘ on 3 : 
lift and depression is likely to listen. | idle vaporing instead of fruitful action Lat the we cactus’ 4 
Even when prophecies of disaster were | hich surrenders itself to millennial of t] f Numa aecrit 
mest numerous keen observers remark. | eam to be accom] hed in ia Government ; csiaal ‘ , 
ec that this very apprehension was the ind which positively will not wait, ha . name the naad af ' , 
best guarantee that the predicted results | refuted the last named inde hit ; tet § 
would not follow Serious financial | cone the other Fairl patient th oache ; ina na 
catastrophe is not often foreseen with econd Duma hi been in the face | cediy hat e ref 
such unanimity Most of our actual | t intended or unavoidable provocation 
panics have been preceded by a general | Indeed, at times it would seem f the lisso , — f ' ons 
blind optimism 'n this case, the warn | crisis of the “back -against-the wa ! t pa ,; . a 
ings had immediate and practical re tcipated by Mr. Aladyin, was evaded ( ht 
sults: a structure of Stock Exchange | only by the Opposition taki instru As to the makeu f the econd 
speculation, raised to reckless heights, on from Poe's story of the Inquisition 0 te . if lifieult 
conducted by capitalists who seemed to | chamber, and causing the wall to move with precision, because partie 
expect that their names and prestige | backwards ive not a et « tallized into defir 
would crown it with success, was hastil) With such unmistakable evidence of Thu in officta ele fleat 
pulled down. Until this was done, few i desire on the part of the deputies to ade } » committee on « wnisat 
persons understood how great a part | avoid a pariiamentary collision, we ca ointed by the Duma in March. } 
this extravagant Wall Street specula tnd seant reason for the imo nad een called into question by the Cor 
tion had played in absorbing the surplus | alarums of “dissolution which have / 1 onal Democrat wie ahiect ta tx 
capital of the world been the order of the d ! first | na catalogued with 
Whether the remedy may be regard meeting of the present Dur The | Centre Phe official cle 
ed as permanent, is another question Social. Democratic leader ‘ ‘ the is of complet 
The answer would be easy, if one could ulted the Ministerial ben | Mims nts for ¢ hundred and 
assume that the past season lesson | vill be dissolved Ihe eference of | nembe We ma comnare , 
would be remembered more than a few | the budget to a conimitte pleased e analysis of the actual { ' 
months, and that experiments of the | M. Stolypin. The Duma seer ed of | deputte made | 1 leadir 
same sort would not hereafter be under. | a long lif The Prime M er | nt Giving the itter ¢ 
taken, except with due regard to exist Written a sharp letter to M. Ge ! ind enthoaus we find at the extrer 


ing requirements of capital by legiti-. ' the troops in St, Pete: 1 have re the Social Democrats. 69 1). led 
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All these queries, and others like them, 
were laid before an English judge in a 
friendly suit brought by the heirs of the 

te Duke of Rutland. He, as Lord John 
Manners, had played a part in public 
life, and by will left to his son “all 

vate and family letters written after 
IS62 But there was also in the Duke's 
aper it Classification of “letters upon 
political and publie affairs written to 
he testator while holding office and at 
other t-mes by h colleagues in the 
Covernmet! and by Her Majesty the 

e Queen was whether 


The question 


this ca of letters should be adjudged 
priva If so, the would go, under 
l, to the | nt Duke if not, to 
his broth Mi Justice Jovcee held that 
he ve not private letters In his 
lzement, he pointed out that all letters 
wri 1 fe immediate publication 
! n a sense, be held to be private; 
but that the lapse of time necessarily 
makes a difference in their legal status 
The letters in dispute were undoubtedly 
private at one time, and their publica 
on could have been prevented: but 
th the flight of years, and the changes 
1 politic they had lost their private 
character and might now be printed, 
rhis decision, it is obvious, was pure 
il. It related merely to the prop- 
distribution of papers under a will. 
But it is clear that the question of lit- 
rary propriety is also involved Upon 
this the learned judge did not and eould 
not pronounce; yet it falls within the 
cope of his distinctions. No point has 
een more mooted in biographical 
quabbles Was it a crime for Froude 
to put into cold type so many of the 
personal revealings of Carlyie? Or was 
it an act of the finest loyalty and liter- 
ary good conscience? The answer will 
plainly depend upon one’s idea of how 
long the right of privacy ought to per- 
ist, and be respected, after death. In a 
somewhat different way, the same ques 
tion was sharply argued at the time of 
the publication of the Browning letters 
Nothing was disclosed not to the honor 
both of Mr. and Mrs. Browning; yet 
many felt that those intimate breath 
ings of their very souls had a private 
quality which never should have been 
violated. Still another aspect of the dis 
pute 1 suggested by the controversy 
over the Hohenlohe memoirs It will be 


recalled that the Emperor was indignant 


at the publication of even a diary a 
count of conversation with himself 
Phi hows that the more public a char 
wter is, the more sacredly private it 
may be necessary to keep some things 
that concern him President Roosevelt 
ha hown the Kaiser how to do it by 
repudiating in advance any report of 
what he may have said in the loud and 
breezy confidences of the White House 
The general rule for the biographer 
to follow is simple. In the exercise of 
his discretion, what to publish and what 


placed 


| not to publish, among the letter 





coulay hoped for his history 
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in his hands, he should be guided by 
both truth and charity. What would 
give needless pain to the living, or to 
their close friends, should not be al- 
lowed to get into print from the pen 
of the dead. Here is where we see the 
application of the principle laid down 
by Justice Joyce—that of the lapse of 
time. Sufficient time cannot be said to 
have elapsed to make a private letter 
public property, when its’ publication 
would unnecessarily lacerate the hearts 
of people whose feelings it is right to 
consider. A cruelty which a great man 
gone would not commit while alive 
should not be inflicted in his name af 
ter he is dead. Of course, the vindica 
tion of character, the setting right of 


history, may sometimes require the dis- 


regard of personal susceptibilities. Sir 
Robert for example, 


was quite right to publish the fact that 


biographer, 


Peel's 


Disraeli had made his envenomed at- 
tack upon Peel only after he had first 
written to him, begging for office, and 
had been refused. 

Judicial decisions in these matters 


will not help us much. The judgment 
of the English court we have cited, 
reasonable as it sounds, might be used 


an excuse for a most unreasonable 


as 


violation of private correspondence. 
Our own courts have a good deal whit- 
tled the right of privacy. All the 


more reason, then, for insisting upon a 


away 


standard of literary delicacy and con- 
sideration in all this affair of breaking 
lock and seal and bringing too rashly 


or prematurely to light letters of which 
their authors, if they could speak, would 


protest against the publication 


“MHABOD” AND THE NEW THEOL 
oGdy. 
A dispatch from London last Friday 


reports a religious sensation in connec 


with the City Temple. Two grave 


with 


fion 
men, the so 


middle-class citizens 


well-dressed 
British 
“bear testimony,” 


and 
lemnity of 
setting out to mount 
ed a long ladder and inscribed the word 
“Ichabod,” in staring white letters a 
half high, over the portico 
Dr 


This pious dem 


foot and a 


of the famous church Joseph 


where 
Parker used to preach 
course, directed 


the Rev. R. J 
clergyman’'s teachings, 


enstration was, of 


his successor, 
That 
the publication of his recent 
New Theology,” 
dalized They have, 
come the great topic of the hour in re 


against 

Campbell 
especially 
“The 


many 


hook, have scan 


however, be 


l'gious circles in England So wide a 
sule and discussion of a_ theological 


More 
nearly than Canon Farrar’s “Eter 
nal Hope” in its day, has Mr. Camp 
bell’s book succeeded in doing what Ma 
It has dis 
riaced the the 
table, and is made the universal theme 


treatise are probably unexampled 


even 


latest novel on boudoir 


ci dining-room chat and salon gossip. 





or. 
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To dub such & man “Ichabod” seems nu hold one opi: n t la cor ‘a I shall a 
to the outsider something of a misnom tradictory one to-1 “ with tl f f ‘ ! 
el This is hardly the time to ask, | comfort all the w } n tye t 
Where is the glory? Mr. Campbell's he other fe low Such ome phere 
glory appears to be coming full. No man cibes n tand fk v} the ure ira ich . 4 
in Engiand is more eagerly sought after | worth Wl the ‘ tist e} \ ition 
to make addresses, preach sermons, and | j M a interes | 
write articles In the last Hibbert Jour Cul r + pl ‘ I New Phee epa or for not or 
val he holds first place with a paper on | ogv, he writes it eH j e } ! 
rhe Aim of the New Theology Move i ird evel he ‘ re | nt} ifte the F 
rent.” Such an Ichabod as he can af which ha not a } ethic e Minist of Pu \\ 
ford to smile at his detractors They value Now, whatey ‘ i i } tigation wi 
of course, simply desire in their odd ‘ t} ‘ ‘ , he Germat 
way to express their disapproval of M1 lo go no further | 4 } } ollection of the } 
Campbell. Steeped in the Puritan tradi I cl we have in his vi et er of Germa fi ! 
tion. they awkwardly use the old Puri rie writings a con ete mer ‘ Mon were ‘ 
ion weapons of controversy Having ft} lea that the on ( of ‘ ‘ ' ' UY of the « 
dutifully chalked up their “Ichabod h value ( he erviee 
they doubtless went each man to his me of our New EF: i! ' °o me comnos conduct 
merchandise, and in their shops became | ; ht smile at Mr. Car ( who he i to « 
once more modern Eng .ishmen 1 discoverer of y } t edit range , 
Turning from all this external flurry ‘ xpounded before he w a mot he name nelud 
to Mr. Campbell’s book itself, we find I ill this 1s only the a { ‘ Humperdine] Ric) 
ample reasons for its vogue, but not | « he New Theol If Max Bruch. ¢ Reinecke. L 
many to justify either the acute alarm ‘ tin in history and mo tober Radecke Gee 
or the intense admiration with which | aim and ocia programme ‘ mat | ma K one oy i 
it has been alternately regarded One ! fine What concert hese earn it K re Max 
sets from it a pleasing impression of id devoted men, who ar tachis nie eri eo) Hes 
Mr. Campbell’s personal qualities He | themse?ve to the new 1 nt it oO : Se) h. Har 
is evidently a man of very warm sym lia ind France, as well n Amer Vo Ibach, Fuse is Mandvezew 
pathies, not at all lacking in courage nd England.is the need of 1 it } Rintee | har Soha lA 
he has a strain of poetry in him; he is | Church again the leader in reform, ii od Sehi t, Philiy Wolfrum, | 
a moving preacher, and his heart is fill bindir ogether the hea mind ho G he Max Kalbe ind 
ed with the largest aspirations for the | of the great masses of the people, and | ers of national or international repute 
good of mankind. Not so much can be in restoring a real spiritual brother More than forty compose encare 
said for his intellectual ability. Prin hood on earth It is not so much a ie task of arrangin he songs for } 
cipal Fairbairn has delicately hinted at | formal Christian unity for which they voice \ 1 result, no other ce 
Mr. Campbell's deficient training in the | labor, as a “practical concentration of nvt} ke t) Vv; adie , 
subjects he discusses. This is manifes' ll the Christian force They want to | fur Méannerche ind } o WW 
in every chapter. He attacks the oldest ee the working classes won back to the m II.. Germar , nce mo 
and toughest problems of theology and | churches Their aspiration is to seize cd her musical supremac 
metaphysics, and has his little offhand | upon all the large mora! and humane The greatest dificultv confronting the 
solution for each one. This is the cour- | a2itations of fhe day, give them the | comm on of musical experts w the 
age of conviction, no doubt, but it is | touch of religious faith, and make them | choice of the sor Altovethe by 
also the courage of ignorance—or, at | contribute to the glory and usefulness of 7,000 came inde consideratior in 
least, of lack of sufficient reading and he Christian Church It is not pe t of these, 610 were final elects 
thought. It is, no doubt, Mr. Camp- | ble to withhold admiration from el have bee nted in two } 
bell’s easy dismissal of world-old diffi zealous and unselfish sou The i me 1 ine ! the well _ known fir 
culties which has led an eminent theo le'ween their thinking and their striv of C. FF. Pete Althouch thes 
cgian, himself very liberal-minded, tO | ing some one may one day rise up t: nes contall wes of n 
sav of his book that it is “a farrago of | lridge: but for the present, all can se« ¥ ; f note with an admirable 
nonsense.” It is something more than | that the fire of humanity burt within |} orie introduction b Freiherr von 
that on the human and religious side, | their breasts, and that they feel ther encron). the ire not unwieldy. an 
but it is philosophically very weak. In ve nwardly called to a ministry of | the price, too popular—on $2 f 
deed, where Mr. Campbell's new theol conciliation. Progre whether in theol Le two volume ‘ im which « 
ogy is not merely old heresy, it is too | « or society, may not come in the | cover the cost of productior 
much a thing of shreds and patches. We | wa they count upon, but it cannot fai rom this point of view, too, the “Vi 
have in him not a coérdinating thinker, | to be hastened by such labors as the ederbuch” is a present from the Kaiser 
but an impulsive and emotional re to the musical world 
sormer. : THE KAISER’S MUSICAL WONT wo Ie willing to cooperate in fl 
Mr. Campbell is heart and soul a prag nea monumental work than the musiciar 
matist. We hope our instructed readers MENT ere the publishers. who readily grant 
know what “pragmatism” is. It is the Four vyeal ago the leading male} oq permission to reprint copyrighted 
reigning philosophical sensation Har- | choirs of Germany had a contest at ones, reserving, however. the right of 
vard has been convulsed with it for | Frankfurt for a prize offered the blie performance. There are. of cx ; 
months, and has sent missionaries to | Emperor. He was present, and made no rights in the folksongs. of wil 
benighted Columbia to expound the new | speech in which he expressed r most cases. even the creators are ur 
doctrine. It has been defined as really | fication at the skill displayed.* But, he | known: but the “Volksliederbuel 
meaning: “It doesn’t matter what you | added, he missed the best kind of Mun cludes much beside the actual folk tune 
think, if your heart be in the right | nergesang, such as we find in the Ger the Germans make a distinction 
piace.” A fuller definition has been giv man folksong It would |} e been al tween Volkslieder and olksthun he 
en by an old-fogey Cambridge professor: | relief for all had one of the chotr ung | Lieder, the first being ngs of the pe 
“Pragmatism is the system by which | Mendelssohn's ‘Wer hat dich du schén. | by the people, the oth urt-song 








known compose! which have been 
opted by the people Among the great 
pose vho have written for male 
ire Weber, Schubert Loewe, Men 
ohn Viarscehner, Kreutzer, Schu 
' l nl nd these ire 
‘ | Bach Handel 
othe ‘ ‘ ente DY irrange 
men rhe } rit horus from Wag 
I nhiuser” is included; nay, the 
nit VANS ificienti catholic to 
of ece ionists 
bile ! j doubtless on the 
j i thi Lies neh wa 
er ea bird e Vv w of the 
of German musik it la 
1 not be consistent eX 
t innot be lenied, at the Lhe 
! rau contributior do 
eh heep in the fold. The 
| kslieder nor wil the 
become lksthumlich the ime 
hie ‘ ! of folk mu implic 
ful I rhe I e incerit 
if 
The wide inge of folk music i in 
i] he twelve sections into which 
‘ x hundred and ten songs are d 
led re ou eriou ind devotion 
r of the fatherland and home 
nature of travel and parting ong 
t sold of hunter iilor farmer 
iner festival song ofial and drint 
ve sont ballad comi 
1 «be ‘ ong Under each head, the 
priate ure irranged chronologically 
far i pe ible which makes the 
I lerbuel with its vivid poems, also 
history of manners and morals durin 
t four centurle Variety of color 
j provided, the collector havin 
‘ I kded mat chow pecimen 
thre countrie in which German 
ol } notab Austria the Tyrol 
! tz ind ilso the Netherland 
the kK é pecial and urgent de 
rhe ¢ thing to be egretted regard 
this « ‘ on is that it should be 
tilable on for M nergesanavereine 
erlean elth ind college have their 
ee el but, on the whole, the mal 
, 7 much less conspicuous ple 
‘ ther countries than In Ger 
Hloweve Lilleneron promise 
ther « t in which the songs will 
‘ T ! for mixed choir, o1 
h planoforte, with spe 
for use in ehureh and 
Ww! | has been done, It will 
to overestimate the m 
f ! Vo kellederbuch for 
f t ‘ i! musical edifices 
' 
| jy ! ! one point of view 
ust t ty welcomed Folk music 1 
hove all thir melod } ind the ere 
on of new melodie the one thing 
music which innot be taught As 
‘ rly } the twelfth century the Euro 


in church composers began to adopt 
them into 
Martin 


oll nelodies and wenve 


fabri 


contrapuntal 


1 


The 


rejuven 


Luther 


odily adopting 


tunes: and ever 
poser Secuia}l 
hay onght to 
euse iD contig 

no time ju 


came an art ha 


udy of the K 
oe m will ma 

ent da con 

o become such 
lor consolation 
Rice} l 

\ vim 
G Brand 


lHlenekell group 


Nation. 


ated church music by 


many of the best folk 
ince that time the com 
as well as ecclesiastic, 
trengthen their melodic 


Now 


music be 


t with folk musik 
since 


rhaps 


s there been such a me 


ladiec drought as there is at present. It 


timistic to hope that the 


aise! monumental co 
e original melodists of 
ipose! but, until they 
music-lovers may turn 


Volksliederbuch.” 


to the 


GERMAN BOOKS 


ible littl edited 
ind published under the 
Die Literatur by Bard, 


volume 


‘Oo Berlin there has re 


1 complete review and just 


ierman poetry of the pres 


Dichtung seit 
Karl 
the poet iccording to 


deutsche 


The 1uthor 


len¢ ind supplements each sketch of 
por by electior from h verse 

i kell language i at time too florid 
t ! metaphor are alway ipt and 
lconvey a remarkably vivid image 

W hie he calls Platen the sword-bearer of 


tough and 


Rod n of lyric vers and 

i h | hold the posthumous sovet 
ft ful form, little else is needed 

gn to them their place The book 

ra 1 by facsimile of letters and 

scrip ind twenty-five portralts 

Emile Zola by Michael Georg Conrad 
the wenty ghth volume of the se 
I n that the prophet of nat 

ilism n Germany hould add to the lit 

" bout Zola h estimat ind per 
mal impre ns of hi master Conrad 
\ f the first German to join in 
Zola y f truth; and, not satisfied with 


reaching 


periodical Die Gesellachaft. he 


t to his fiction 
cot ‘ i 
tuthor had duri 
S7S-1SS4 There 
mate charm of a 
vho profoundiy 
loved the origina 
glimp 


! ly At o 


' casily f 


ion with Zola 


the theory of the new art in 


applied 
The book takes its cue 
which the 
ng his sojourn in Parjs, 
trong and inti 


ketched by one 


» is the 
portrait 
understood and sincerely 
l There are many inter 
of Zola in the 


Conrad writes 


privacy of 
ne time 


inned into flame when the 


vind cont ilong His tongue, at 

her tin rather heavy, then becomes sin 
wularly oluble ind h volce give 1 reso 
int ring to h entenes The whole man 

, 1 power that irri you away, and 
} } I conviction ire touched, an 

, heartine Hie is one of 


malith whose every fibre 


, ‘ ' 
filled with their m on, and who would 
k th ln lrop of blood to realize thelr 
} Hh h it irnate conscience of 
} nation 
a) f¢ rad most nteresting chapter 
levoted to Prof Francesco de Sanctis 
who mothe ummer of I879, delivered a 
| i m Zola and lL, Assommoir”’ at the 
Cireolo filologico in Naple There ts an 


ippendix containing 1 complet: 


iphy of the Fre 


of Zola, and of 


bibliog 
neh and German editions 


the literature about him 
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which mentions only three books in the 
English language, those by Burrows, Dow 
den, and Vizetelly 

“Das Nibelungenlied,”’ by Max Burkharit 
S a recent addition to the same series 
he author emphasizes 
which 


In the Introduction ¢t 
the necessity of a history of art 
should prove that every work of art is not 
so much the product of an Individual as a 
manifestation of something created by a 
whole generation, perhaps by many genera 
tions Such is the “Nibelungenlied,” the 
earliest traces of it dating back to thos: 
days, when the tribes which later developed 
into separate entities had not yet segre 
gated If we kuew all the intermediate 
links in the evolution of the “Nibelungen 
lied,’ written at different times in different 
countries, we should have thousands of 
Nibelungen songs, each almost impercepti 
bly passing into the other. By way of il 
lustration, Burkhardt traces the story ol 
Troilus from its first appearance in Home: 
through the literature of ancient Greec: 
and Rome to the mediwval French romance 
by Benoit de Ste. More, the versions by Gu 
do of Colonna and by Bossaccio, the poem ot 
Chaucer, and, finally, the play of Shake 
peare Burkhardt maintains that there i 
no other example in literature which so 
clearly demonstrates the evolution of on: 
theme in the literary work of many cen 
turie The history of the “Nibelungenlied”’ 
1imits of the same treatment, although the 
chain is not so unbroken. The author fol 
lows the story of the love of Siegfried and 
Kriemhild, Gunther and Brunhild, from the 
earliest poems in which it appears to the 
modern versions of the old theme by Geibel 
Hebbel, Wilbrandt, and Jordan. The latter 
reproduced it in epic form, but, laboring 
under the curious delusion that the ola 
faith of those prehistoric 
shadowed the intellectual achievements of 
permitted himself ana 


heroes fore 


the present time, 
chronisms which were too palpable not to 
detract from the beauty of some portions of 
his work While Jordan lowered the old 
hero-myth to the level of a romantic fairy 
tale tichard Wagner in his Ring aes 
raised it to the dignity o: a 


which combines the Germautc 


Nibelungen”™ 
work of art 
tory of the guilt and the defection of the 
gods with the saga of the heroic race of the 
Nibelung, and infuses into both a new Iite 
Burkhardt does not claim completeness for 
the bibliography appended to his interest 
ng treatise The book is illustrated by ie 
productions of rare old woodcuts and fac 
similes of manuscripts 
Kant und Goethe,” by Georg Simmel, is 
1 volume in the series called Die Kultur, 
edited by Dr. Cornelius Gurlitt and pub 
lished by Bard, Marquardt & Co., Berlin 
The author refers to the spiritual currents 
and counter-currents in Germany, which in 
the fifties and sixties of the last century 
turned from the abstract idealism which 
characterized its beginning, to materialism 
According to his thesis, the demand for a 
ynthesis of these two contrasting views 
culminated in the seventh decade in the 
ery, “Back to Kant!" But the seilentifi 
olution which Kant could give, demanded, 
by its very onesidedness, to be supple 
mented by an msthetic one; the strongly 
reawakened mathetic interests, striving for 
the reintegration of spirit and reality, 
crystallized into the call, “Back to Goe- 


the!’ Simmel admits that Goethe cared 








e-- 
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' , 
little for philosophy as such, and forces | these word H for whom they waited 71) ‘ 1 . 
ipon us the conclusion that as Kant was ul much lates 1: tl } i l« 

i philosopher by ntention, Goethe was / ers . " , . . 
me by intuition When Goethe ays to M« , rr pag ha ‘ ‘ 
i > 
chiller that he material philoso twel I | | 
yher lo no ich the n i, a ideal rti } , b ( I 
le no each he body and igzgest i , 
it is well remain in e philosoph | , " . ; 
al state of na re and >» mat he be rit Labor i ‘ ‘ 
possible use of unseparate Xistence t » | : } 4 i | i 
he gives a key to h monis view of life } » 2 re | . ‘ , , 
It enter even nto his relation to the A few ur Zo a , : j “4 
ethics of Kan for he sa na letter to | Denkw liek " . 
Carlyle A , 
Some have iccepted = selfishne is the hie ry ot I fa t \ 
motive f all moral action; others saw | pid ‘ id I ! N \ i 
1 the de e for mutentment and happ 4) 11 
ness the only effective motive; again oth : 
, . | | 

ers ranked ipreme the apodict jemand old . Mi 
of duty; and none of these yuld be gen i f it bo ) | ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 
erally recognized—at the end one had to ' — . . 
idmit that 3; best to evolve he mora 
and the beautiful from the whol ymplex } i 
entity of healthy human natur 1) ! wi! | ! 

Simmel calls attention to Goethe's Idea ' i 
of the all-humar which |] ysuld discern 
it the bottom of every individual. national- | : : 

i | i 
y and pet ality It is this which made 
‘ if 
\ 
him a psmopolite n the noblest ens yf 
if 
he word rhe suthor ilso resent the 

charge that Goethe wa in a vrat, re ‘ 

alling a pa ine n wh h Goethe leclared : 
i P ‘ ‘ 
hat here wa very lk lifference be 
, ttl On M ‘ 
tween an ordinary man and a geniu if it 
f i \ } . 
ompared with all they hav n common 4 : 
} } 
_ : letail h " " | , 
The por al gift is the peasant is well : ' 
. } mm ) tluabl nforn ‘ 

is the knight ill depends upon the in- } ' 

| \ t ! 

lividual pow to realize h tate and ‘ | 

} 
it it with dignity There are thirteen 
. . : . ] Lat ! Hi ! 
llustration imong them Phe Thinks 
! I ! } Tl | ! i | by | 1 i } 
by Rodin, to whom the book is dedicated, | ! i | 
Berta Franze 1 publisl ‘ ER peaees 
portrait of Erasmus by h younger Ho . I, | 
, } ‘ ' 
bein, Carlyl by Whistle Kant by Doeb- | , Ss jin N \ ' 
: ! i his I German of ' 
ler, and a splendid profile of Goethe f | nan of | ton 
( ! tf Unt i I Like the l 1 
a drawing by Jagemann : . ' : I 
. | per stun } i ‘ 
Aus der Ze les Humanismu by Ernst | ° i ty A 
} by En ( i (i ian illus- | 

Borkowsky (Jena Eugen Diederichs), i | 

book on the German rena ince contain | . ' . ' i ‘ 

ing appreciations of Durer, the Holbein in 

: ‘alt it ! f Will i 
tian Sach krasmu Celt 1 other | 
i M llew ( ! it t bel 
noted men, and ending with a study of tw ah \ 
typical cite of the time Nureimbere ind ‘ ‘) i ‘ 
. I ‘ i bul Hiatt 
\ugsbure The difference between th lial | , 7 
: ! i I labroad a 1 uuthor 
ian and the German renaissance trongly ‘ ee . | i 
} t ; 

brought out The author adm that tl . \ 

German renai mee lacked the nsuou | ; 

ness and the trong light and color of | j i 

| 
the Italian: but it was filled with youthful | iW i ‘) 
' 
energy and the powerful desire to break ‘ j 
beW ni 1B I’ 
the social intellectual ind arti i« val Pol BIBLIOPHILE: | 14 


rier of the Middle Age While the Italiar ‘) Ma ‘ } 4 I , 4 ‘ y M } 


humanism was founded upon an wsthetical | Comy f $ wil 


principle, Germany Wi based apon | Ss | Ma ‘ | ! ! i 
ethical values of life \ the « of the | | 1 h Cald K a . 
poets and the artist of the Lith read 1 Wal ( in 4 ‘ l 
covered nature and recognized the pictorial i ) I hess i i i i 
value of the landscape oO the inner eye of | m ind more a , yan \ ind | ' 
man discovered the individual traits in hu } 0 sine fM 
mao nature The literature of the period " ld a ile of en i 1 | ’ 
hows a remarkable increase of letters and | | ‘ ria Ml 
memoirs; the portrait ever its conned | mm Oo M } ino it i 
tion with historical painting the cult of Included also a consid ' 
personality become a momentum of social | of pla imong im ' ' 
and intellectual development.” Of the ten | ing fi ippearancs Kdmund Kea 0 G 
men portrayed in the book, each a per- Pa f Dr. Koy j t 1 Ww iH and Gs | 
sonality standing for the spirit of progre ff j y he M , md 
which characterized the period, for consuts Company of t! y on May 6 and I McKee 
mate cholarship, or for artist achieve part pclude m0 ra ! hit r boor ' ls 
ment The attitude of these men was hope early English bool aim i Ba | I 
ful; they were all looking towards the Mirza,”’ about 1650; Brew Lo Book Put I I 
coming of the one who was to realize their King 1655; Fielding’s rag f Trag i by IT hase ‘ i 


dream of humanity. The preface closes with lie 1721; Heywood's ‘Hierat e of the ' dated edition (a it it , vv 








Nation. 


ilt word spelled correctly once would | tempted to get his pupils to learn words 


The 


liff 
be misspelled a dozen times. The good spell- 
er of those days was truly a “survivor.” 
He lung with desperation to the correct 
pelling, repeating it over and over to him 
elf until his turn” came, and stopping 
t ear to th misspellings about him 
But what of the unfit Did they ever 
learn to spell, or only to misspell? Un 
fortunately we have no report on the 
Examinations in English for Admission to 
Harvard College for the year in which the 
Old Gentleman and his fellows presented 
themselves 
Hiow are we to teach spelling? I think 
the question should be supplemented by 
How are we to avoid teaching misspelling”? 
rm enerous old “spell down” taught both! 
| have a suggestion to make, for the value 
of which [I cannot vouch To me, however 
th flush of invention, it appears rea 
nable 
If | were a teacher of spelling, | would 
r ask a pupil to spell a word which 
had not been spelled for him, and I would 
ot expect a pupil of mine to write correct 
ly word which he had not thoroughly 
learned by copying them in his own hand 
writin Once let a student spell a word 
ine reetly, once let him have in his own 
handwriting an incorrect image of the word, 
ind } lost | spelled the word perhaps 
witl it final « for months, simply becaus« 
the lea once got into my head that the 
word wa oO spelled And the knowledge 
that it really had no final e had very little 
do with the case Spelling is a matter 
of first impressions and of habit, not a mat- 
of “knowledge So, if I were a teach 
r of spelling, I would pronounce and spell 
h word for the pupil, and then I would 
isk hi to pronounce it and spell it Be 
fore taking up a new word I would write 
the other on the blackboard in a conven 
ynal round hand (no teacher of 
pelling should write a “lawyer's 
ind’’) and then I would ask the 
student to write down the word in a 
notebook, copying it from the blackboard 
with the sound of the word still in his mind 
ind associated with the visual image. Once 
let the tudent Aear a word correctly, once 
let him sce in his own handwriting a cor 
rect image of the word, and misspellings 
will find it difficult to gain entrance In 
his own hand is, | think, highly important 
W recognize a word by its word-sound 
and by its visual printed image but in 
creative work it is the visual image of the 
word in our own handwriting which should 
mediately suggest itself And, we may 
idd, the hand as well as the eye learns this 
irt ilar form of the word 
It follows that | am opposed to early 
original composition ro ask a child to 
write ¢ iys before he has the words, as 
ml image to use is as stupid as to 
ask him to write before he has ideas to 
xpre In place of the original composi 
tion | would have him copy short, suitable 
iy Indeed, there is no hurry about 
nposition work rhe student might far 
better learn to read well before attempting 
to create Certainly, he should not be per 
mitted to write ambitious tnisspelled 
thew 
| am aware that much of what I have 
aid is heretical I am as fully aware that 
up-to-date methods and devices are unsat 
isfactory Has any teacher of spelling at 
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as imaged in the pupils’ own handwriting’? 
RicHARD R. KIRK 
of Michigan Ann Arbor, April 15 


University 


WASHINGTON AS A UNIVERSITY SEAT 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
of 


»yourcomprehensive sum- 


SiR It might be some interest to 


add a few words 
18, of Washington's fitness 
Obser- 


connection 


mary, of April 
the of 
vation several 


as Seat a great university 


for years here in 


with educational work brings some modifi 


w as to the advan- 


special 
offer 


repositories 


cations of vie 
that 


valuable ‘ 


tages this city might in the way 


of 
As 
for 

all 


ol and 


lections 


you clearly indicate, while these aids 
abundant here, it is not at 


they will generally be of 
they 
the 


study are 


apparent that 
‘ial 
hardly 


service to as 


be 
advanced graduate students 


a university, 


can utilized by any except 


most For reg- 


ular teaching purposes there would have to 


be university museums. The public ones 
as at other points, would have to be opened 
to the general mass, and no special class 
could be accommodated There are finely 


equipped laboratories here but they are usu- 


ally devoted to applied science in the solu- 


tion of some definite problem. Even if open 


to the classes, could these young men and 
women get any good from them? Such stu 
dents will be learning principles, not the 


is hard- 
would be 


technical applications of them. It 


ly more probable that beginners 


allowed to use the apparatus than that the 
political science seminary would be ad- 
mitted to cabinet meetings as an object 
lesson in government 

On the humanistic side, there are vast 
stores of books, but every educational 
plant has to have its own working library 
for the daily use of its force. It would 
be impossible to rely upon the public li- 
braries for such purposes. The law li- 
brary of Congress, one of the completest 


in existence for our statutes, is already re- 
stricted to members of the bar. As for the 
documents, of 
thous- 


manustripts and unprinted 


which, as you said, there are many 
in much 
Harvara 
original 
towards the 


is largely 


would not be 
his fellow 
Use of such 


until 


ands here, a student 


superior to at 
Yale 


sources 


position 


or or Chicago 


searcely comes 


end of the graduate period and 


carried on during vacation. After a trip 
of a few hours a man from a distance 
would be placed on a level with the one 
here Furthermore, as you point out, there 
are data of the most important sort in New 
York, Boston, San Francisco, and other 
places. It is just as likely that an investi- 
gator here would have to go to some other 


man from elsewhere would have 


point as a 
to come here 

It would minister to our national pride 
and stir our patriotism to have at our capi- 
tal a great university such as at Berlin 
and Paris and Vienna, but the need of a 
costly outfit would be all the sharper be- 
cause of location here. There is something 
to be said in the way of creating an im 
pression upon the ordinary person. What 
would make an institution architecturally 


prominent forthe average city would searcely 
be a respectable beginning in Washington, 
with its imposing governmental edifices. The 


movement for creating a great institution 


here is one to be heartily commended but 
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it requires large sums to make it worthy 
of the city. Nothing less than $10,000,000 
should be considered and the aim shoula 
rather be for $20.000,000 or $30,000,000 i: 
he result is to be in keeping with the 
demands bove all other of our centres 
Washington can nationalize us, and broaden 
our outlook There is no other equal body 
of pe ople so representative of every nook 
and corner of our land. The public build 
ings and their contents of course cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere All students visit 
hem, and a few would get raw material 
from them for a thesis or other contribu- 
on to Knowledge, but the solid, substantial 

elements of education, both for equipment 
and instruction, will have to be supplied by 
the institution just as at any other ifsti- 
ution in a large city, and that means an 
enormous endowment if the first rank is to 
attained ‘E. O 


W gto April 2 


AIMS OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 


Sin: One would natural 


y suppose, and as 
i matter of fac he opinion is widely held 
that the Carnegie Institution of Washing 
on is, or was intended to be, a great demo 
atic foundation, to which scientists from 
the whole country might apply for assis 
tance in carrying out projects with which 
for financial reasons they were unable to 
cope unaided; and that applications would 
be considered and granted with the same 
impartiality as is shown by the Civil Ser 
vice Commission in making its appoint 
ments As a matter of fact, according to 
the policy outlined in his last report, prac 
tically the only applicants that President 
Woodward proposes to favor are ‘“‘eminent 
investigators’’ of established reputation 
that is to say, scientists who from the very 
fact of their eminence already have at thet 
disposai the best libraries, the best labora- 
tories, the most efficient assistants, in a 
word, the best facilities that the country 
has to offer. The institution, the report 
goes on to say, cannot be hampered by a 
host of applicants backed by endless recom 
mendations of doubtful validity.’’ In ae 
cordance with this sentiment the institution 
does not hesitate to inform applicants, even 
before a description of the project and a 
statement of the amount desired have been 
received, that their requests will hardly be 
granted, ‘no matter what the merits of the 
project.” It is with something of a shock 
that the great scientific public, which sup 
posed that the benefits of the foundation 
were to accrue to all, finds itself referred to 
as ‘“‘hampering’’ the administration by send 
ing in applications which it believed the 
institution would welcome, even though the 
lack of unlimited resources might render 
the rejection of many worthy projects 
necessary 

The arguments brought forward against 
the less known investigator and the appli- 
cant for a minor grant make it clear that 
the favored class is to consist of those who 
ask for large appropriations and those who 
need no further recommendations than their 
own names The applicant for a minor 
grant is informed 

These periods [of affiliation] will be from 
two to five years, or more, since few inves 
tigations well worth undertaking by the in- 


The Nation. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF MAINI 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 


Sir: The Maine Legislatur having le 
an appropriation for the support of a 
lege of liberal arts at the State l 
has temporarily disposed of a question of 
broad educational interest That que 
is whether a State should employ public 
funds to found and to maintain it itution 
to compete with those already adequatel 


supplying the needs of the State on priva 
endowment The State College which wa 
one of the many established on he funds 
from the Morrill land grant, at fir cor 
fined its teaching to agr ilture at 

nolegy, for which 
ifter having induced the Legislatures 
change its name from college to univer y 
the institution declared that it should | 
up to its name, and called on the State t« 
make appropriations for the support of 


schools of forestry pharmacy education 


and law To all this there is no widespread 
objection But in demanding the publi 
funds for a college of liberal art leading 


to the degree of A.B., the State University 
has met determined oppositior The Com 
mittee of the Legislature on Education re 

ported against the A.B. course 7 to 2 rhe 
House favored it by a large majority, and 
the Senate at first opposed it by a small 
minority. The case again the contentior 
of the university is based on the generally 
admitted fact that the three lleg Bow 
doin, Bates, and Colby, all older ha th 

Orono institution, are adequately ipp 

ing the needs of the 


to public funds Many college author 


throughout the country maintain furtl 
that it is impossible to tack or in agi 
eultural and scientific t ition it th 
slight additional expens« illed for by the 
Maine University, a course in liberal arts 


which is at all equal to that provided at 


an institution with an endowment of over 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF MASOLINGO 


TO THE Evitor or THe NATION 


rhre prejudice hav I be 
larkened the problem of he rela 
ween Masolino and Masa im @ 

‘pla f he 1 1425 and { f 
Masolino fr m i i 4 VO 
’ earch for the K wf } “ 

ind aroun! Floretr and ne 
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known frescoes ha t regarded as h 
very las This ha pre ed the per 
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grad grow ) j men not merely of expr: on 
) fa ivelled ita »oth ift That a pa ‘s hand 
f the Ren a iil him in h lotage ind work 
1428 in the famou ! l nly and weak natural 
at I f he p i zh. dD ’ i mpo 
Z may t l B I he f ) (‘a 4 
f » th ough l ely very nexpert how 
the me and of ag but the f h, firm 
! tne t wh fa ungz man eager » learn, whe 
| rh ny 10 had made enormou rdvance upon his 
{rows and work h hoir-vaulting of t! church 
f hich nor ally | rh bap y ! rv mu h rre be 
! ) ' i.’ | somewhat la veral yea perhaps 
ipa im pine ) bu nh mu in late both h Roman 
»T ” npo- jand Fl ! i worl of Masolino Phi 
i and nd ae ! ' bod who ad ird i ais 
la han he wl ha en unhappily attached to th 
} mano mn | t I } Olona f , ind id he 
' harply a lw U i f will den Pha Masol ’ 
mtn ‘ ! journ 1 Lombardy wa } vithout 
’ he p nt le V nfluence moh later art, i 
! f the Bran hem ha 1 \ ' nean » de Dp 
ve beyond que | elsew Pumap J. Gi ' 
h, a he res ! Ay ‘ 
Wil ad fo mn 
ury 7, 1422—the 
iting =f eR Te oA TROLLOPE ON VITTORIA COLON 
t iid in pass NA 
| ' ! h 
. To THE EprrorR or THE NATION 
“YOCXXAXY n ne sd ! Adolphu rrolloy ‘ Vv on 
{ the bapti ry Vittoria Colonna and his translatior from 
' favor he poem ir to my thinking, quite wor 
ind uely mod hy of he favorable comment bestowed 
™ - ene | “eet them 1 S W Hatheway in the 
and ae | Nation of April Trollope does not give 
he sutl g- | ny on of having delved long and 
u h eo la lad but he eem to have lived a while 
- la » fais n Vittoria ine ind, on returning to his 
ly , i yn spieu wn epoch (SoM) to hav recorded hi 
» » kind of hon ! vation before they had had time to 
' ' . & t dulled b exce ive meditation rrol 
, seant | ‘ope is one of the many writers on Vittoria 
: ‘ he-way | whom Mr Jerrold has not mentioned in 
, - who her book Vittoria Colonna” if thi were 
‘ iT proved t he index, it would be evi 
P x Ae nt from the fact that he ha not as 
tes: > oe led hi heresis or ittempted to im 
- x a f step pugn the authenticity of various pleasant 
sie. pe i lots r which Trollope lingers with 
: ms ' - t fin en of what delightful, whether 
. ~ tn = true or not Brilliant books are ce! 
‘ vainly not always truthful, but it is equal 
; j oe Py . “a ly ee iin that dull books never at they 
; . . eem mply to prove that some one has 
a ra . - a od erred i to hi (or her) capacity Mrs 
' ; reviog Jerrold biography of Vittoria Colonna 
, ; contains i the Nation has rid ome 
: peg exycellent translation H 
van ta ie 
ia ts itt Ma \; x 
f th hurch 
riikk LESSON OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 
nal v g . 
i - allie ro THe Envrror or THe NATION 
Ma ling about | i In your | mw of April IS you sug 
. yf th | gest that Lord ¢ met wondertul woe 
i exe in keeypt may become the best object te 
Cay la della m the world ha had that no government 
‘ no da however admirable j o good a elf-gov 
. , an ernment It seems to me that this lesson 
, hy in human as well as national The George 
had mas Junior Republic, for instances lemonstrates 
nan fleut tha with boy i with i character Is 
fy ft f better formed by liberty of choice and the 
id , \ natural consequence of mistake than by 
hy i ith of the military method of most reforma 
‘ te ft torte 
md a ved a A militant civilization is a bad as a 
ay iddenly f militant Christianity Civilizaton by con 
mn the very im ta and civilization by ymmerce are good 


| 
| 
| 
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but civilization by compulsion or by con 
quest develops dependence, as well as ran 
India 
and Egypt, under the most intelligent tuts 
lage the world 
be le fit for 


republic of 


or and reaction For this reason 


known eem to 
than the re 


ha 
elf 


Central 


ever 
government 
Soutt 


America and 


America FREDERIC ALMY 


Buffalo, N. Y April 22 


Notes. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. will publish thi 
pring a new work on William Blake rhe 
Real Blak by Edwin J. Ellis, who with 
W. B. Yeats edited the first full edition of 
the poem lt is an elaborate biography 
ind contains many illustrations Mr. Ellis 
pays his compliments to his predecessors 
im the tudy of Blake not omitting John 
Sampson, the recent editor 
The Macmillan Co. will soon have ready 
Frederic Harrison’ Creed of a Layman 
Apologia pro Fide Mea.” 

Wilfrid Blunt will soon publish, through 
Fisher Unwin The Secret History of the 
English Occupation of Egypt: a Personal 
Memoir of Event The work is said to 
be notable for its candor It gives, from 
onfidential native sources, an accurate ac- 


ount of the national Egyptian movement of 


ISS1 and also lays bare the political and 


led 
military oc- 


financial intrigues in Europe which to 


intervention and the 


Nile 


English 
upation of the 
ro the list 


French 


already long, of important 


English literary 
Maurice 


with a 


Studies of 
added Dr 


n Jonson 


topics 
life 
the 


must be 
of Be 


Castelain’s 
critical edition of 
(Hachette & Cie.) 

Mat leod's 


the 


Discoveries” 

New 
bool 
ind rhe 
Legends,” will 


editions of Fiona early 
Isles” 
and 


Duffield 


Pharais, a Romance of 


Sin Eater and Other Tale 


oon be issued by 
& Co 
The 
York 

through G. P 
the 


the C College of New 


June, 


alumni of ity 


will publish some time in 
memorial 
There be 
contributions by such graduates as Everett 


P. Wheeler, Russell Adolph Wern- 


Putnam's Sons, a 


history of institution will 


Sturgis 


er, President Ira Remsen, Robert Abbe, 
ind Julius M. Mayer. President Finley and 
Edward M. Shepard write of the present 
state of the college and of its future The 
general editors are Philip Mosenthal and 
Prof. Charles F. Horne 

Scribners issue a volume of “Bacealau- 
reate Addresses and Other Talks on Kin- 
dred Subjects,” by President Hadley of 
Yale Most of the volume is made up ot 
talks to students, but at the close are add 
od three talks addressed to a wider range 
of hearers, on moral questions connected 
with educational work The tone of the 
book is wholesome and optimistic, but one 
must confess that it deals largely in plati 
tudes 

The first number of the Albany Revie, 


a successor of the /ndependent 


lished by 
polith al 


is now pub 
Company. It 
of 
articles 


by 


John Lane is largely 


with a Current 
as rhe 


Harold 


department 
with such 
the 


Ritualism and 


Events, and 


Lords and Referendum” 
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Literature is represented = by poems of ‘ npress ‘ z f ' 
Thomas Hardy and G. K. Chesterton, and brow ind ¢ ‘ish sun shi R advanced &fty yea R 
by Andrew Lang paper on Mark Twain's cold or not at al { h glowing iHiona 
Autobiography Kile as Mr Wall nas with t! growtl | ‘ 
The second volume of “The Oxford Treas ner . “4 , blea 
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near the centre of the town vet from ' r suthor itl ! . Hal ! 1 show mit & ttl ‘ 
back windows it overlooked a long green | ro which d Ml the relation of prot \"\ ne 1 few et ‘ ‘ 
stretch of rough pasture-land, now a com if » public moral iid ‘ ! rt \ lia . 
mon, and once a fen, which ame lik i | rh Federal Power over Carrier and hot “governed in an oppre mad ‘ 
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but lacking the last incalculable touch of | #1 he mple power f regulating \ ) fit Midd ‘ ind M 
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point out some of the passage that show declared to be usurpation, pure and pl lar ! t } f 
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The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has 


sued in three bulky volumes a ‘Classified 
Catalogues of all acquisitions down to 
1902. It employs the decimal system, with 
fiction in a separate class after literature, 
ind in many cases gives a brief descrip 
n of he book \ general author anda 
ubje catalogus by alphabet follows 
La acquisitions will be included in sup 
plements and wo additional volumes 
bringing the work down to January 1, 1907, 
are already in type. The library at that 
la mtained about 242,000 volumes. These 
well-classified and descriptive catalogues 
ire of great use to studen and investi- 
gators throughou he country 
\ ipplementary volume has just been 
rad to the Subject Index to Modern 
Works added to the Library of the British 
Museum since 1880 bringing the index 
lown to the end of the year 1905 The 
original index, in three volumes, covered 
works added from 1880 to 1900. The preface 
announced that the work would be con- 
nued by the issue of three volumes in the 
years 1906, 1911, and 1916, and that in the 
year 1921 these would be incorporated in a 
omplete index in a single alphabet for the 
period 1901-1921. The volume just issued Is 
hu the first of the series then an- 
nounced It contains 51,800 entries and 
is the main work contains 155,000 entries, 
students have now at their disposal a clas- 


206,400 books, representing the 


fied list of 


recent literature of European and Western 

Vilization 

rr} Association of French Librarians, or- 
xanized about a year ago, has issued the 
first number of its official organ the Bulls 
fin de Vassociation des bibliothecaires fran 
cais is to be published bi-monthly, and 
its purpose is “to become the natural 
mean of communication between libra- 
rians,”’ to which end “it will receive with 
keenest interest the communications and 
irticles which librarians will send; will 


library 


publish professionals in 


conomy 


studies by 
ind bibliography and help to bring 
of that 


endeavor 


un- 
the 


the reforms are 
iken; it all 


rning libraries and librarians.” 


about uccess 


der will to give 


new conuce 
the Bibliographical 
held in Ashe 


programme in 


The meeting of 
Society of America will be 
ville, N. C., May 25-27. The 
cludes an the president, William 
of 


mmmittees 


wixth 


address by 


Coolidge Lane, librarian Harvard; and 


reports of the « on Incunabula, 
Colonial 
of 
and discussions 


of the 
Mississippi, 


Newspapers 
Bulletin 


\mericana, Colonial 


ernational Catalogue 
he Society The 


are rhe First 


Laws, Int 
papers 
Presses South 

Florida 
Dr. Thomas M 
Alabama 
tory North ¢ 
Weeks 
tary 


ern States,” and 


Owen, dire 
of Archive 
I 


A. 8 


\labama, by 
tor of 
ind Hi 
phen B 


ley jr secre 


the Department 


irolina, by Ste 


South Carolina, Sal 


of 


the South Carolina 
Tennessee, Edwin 
The Biblio 
Libraries,” dia 
Gillis 
of 


librarian; T. L 


orical Comm 


Wiley 
graphical 


Library of Congress 
Work of St 
cu ion opened by 7 oe 


he National Ags 


“ate 
president of 


sociation State Libra 


an and California State 


Montgomery, Pennsylvania State librarian, 


ind Godard, Connecticut State libra 


4 Handbook of Special Collections 


Gg. Ss 
rian 
discussion opened 
joint 


Libraries 
the 


American 
! the 
with ¢C. K 
Collections in 


society au 


Bolton of Notes 
American Libraries,” 


president of 
Spe- 


thor 
eval 
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Cambridge, W. Andrews, librarian 
ot the John Crerar Library, Chicago; N. D 
C. Hodges, librarian of the Cincinnati Pub- 
Dr. E. C. Richardson, li 
The American L- 
Association the ASsv- 
State Librarians 


May 23-29 


1892; C 


lic LAbrary; and 


Lrarian of Princeton 


brary National 


and 


ciation of will also meet 


in Asheville, 


A circular of the Delegation for the Adop 


tion of an International Auxiliary Language 


states that representatives of more than 250 
professional associa- 


the 


learned societies and 
tions are already enrolled, and that in 
of the they will 
to choose an auxiliary 
request the of 
all learned societies and chambegs of com 

The committee for the United 
consists of Dr. Percy M. Dawson of 
Dr. E. V. Hunt 
Morse of Har 
of Ohio State 


pro- 
They 


from 


course present year 


language 


ceed 
appointment delegates 
merce 
States 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Dr. Harry W. 
Dr. G. B. Viles 


iugton and 


vard, and 


L niversity 


Ontario Ministry of 
376 libraries in 
the depart- 
of volumes 


of the 
1906 


The 
Education 
the 


report 
for 
province 
The total 


their 


records 


as reporting to 
is 1,- 


2,481,- 


ment number 


157,696 and annual circulation 


0SO. The libraries have a gross annual in- 
come of $227,408, and gross assets valued at 
$1,596,639. Readers enrolled number 152,- 
907. The report as a whole is confessed- 


inasmuch as 108 libraries fail- 
One unfavor- 
propor- 


ly imperfect, 
ed to 
able feature 
tion of current fiction purchased by library 
To remedy this recom- 
mended that the present of 
classification whereby many works of fiction 


send in any statistics. 


noted is the excessive 
evil, it is 
method 


boards. 


loose 


are classed as history, sociology, literature, 
juvenile books, abolished, that all 
novels of whatever kind be classed strictly 


ete., be 


as fiction, and that the amount of fiction 
to be purchased with Government grants 
be limited to 45 per cent. 

The German Archeological Institute in 


Jerusalem, established a few years ago by 
the Eisenach conference, a convention rep- 
resenting all the different churches 
of the empire, has made its announcement 
of the work mapped out for the coming sea- 
son. to be delivered by the 
head of the school, Prof. G. H. Dalman of 
the University of Leipzig, and by his assis- 
Dr. Hugo Gressmann of Kiel, to be 
connected with for archzological 
research and special excavations on the site 
of ancient Jericho. For this ter work 
Prof. E. F. M. Sellin of Vienna, who hasbeen 
leader of the German researches in 
Palestine, has secured the 
mission in the shape of a firman from the 
The school in Jerusalem 
its chiefly graduates of 
preparing themselves 
mostly for Old 


State 


Lectures are 


tant, 
tours 


lat 


the 
necessary per- 
Sultan German 


has students 


as 
German universities 
for 
Testament chairs 
Rev. John 
Philadelphia 
of he Church 
canon law at 


an academic career, 
D.D., 


Fulton, 


died 
who 


Fulton, 

Dr 
editor Standard and profes- 
of the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School, was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
1834, and 
He came to the United States 


April 
was 


The 
24 in 


sor 


land, in educated at Aberdeen 
University. 
early in life, and at New Orleans in 1857 he 
was ordained priest of the Protestant Epis 
copal Church In the of time he 
came to New York and engaged in editorial 


the Churchman In 1892 he went 


course 


work on 
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to Philadelphia He was recognized as an 
authority on canon law, and was author of 
Letters on Christianity (1868) Index 
Canonum”™ (1873) “Laws of Marriage’ 
(1883). “The Chalcedonian Decree (1800) 
and Palestine He had received hon 
orary degrees from various colleges 

rh death is announced of Max Haus 
hcfer. professor in the Technical High 
School of Munich He was born in Munich 
n 1840, and educated in the schools and 
iniversity of that city He was the author 
of more than thirty volumes including 
Lehr- und Handbuch der Statistik In 
lustriebetrieb Der kleine Staatsbiirge: 
Grundzuge det politischen Oekonomle 
Der moderne Sozialismus and “ID Land 

haft beside several volur of 


BABYLONIAN ARCHIVES 


of the / 


The Babylonian Ewpedition nirer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Series A Cunei- 
form Texts Edited by H. V. Hilprecht 


Volume XX., Part I Mathematical, Met 


rological and Chronological Tablets 
from the Temple Library of N ppu By 
H. V. Hilprecht Volume VI Part | 
Babylonian Legal and Business Docu 
ments from the Time of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, Chiefly from  Sippar By 


Publish 


Archwology, 


Ranke Philadelphia 


Department of 


Hermann 


ed by the 


University of Pennsylvania 
Columbia ! niversity Oriental Ntudiesr 

Vol. Ill Old Babylonian Temple Re 
ords. By Robert Julius Lau New York 
The Columbia University Pres 

From the beginning of their excavation 
in 1889, the explorers of Nippur hoped to 
discover at that site an ancient Babylonian 
temple library From time to time quan 
tities of clay tablets were found scattered 
here and there through the mounds, and at 
some place collections or deposits of tab 
lets; but these always proved on examina 
tion to be archives, the books and papers 
of some business house or of some depart 
ment of the temple administration Final 
ly, early in 1900, the then field director, Dr 
J. H. Haynes, discovered in the northeas 
ern part of an isolated mound, separated 
by a canal from the ancient empl f 
Bel, a deposit, or collection, of tabl rf 
uch unusual size that he was led to hoy 
that the library was at la laid bare Di 
Hilprecht scientific directo of the ex 
pedition, arrived on the cene ifter thess 
tablets, with the exception of a very few 
specimens, had been boxed fo hipment 
Without examining them he forthwith 


Wrote to the Litteravisches Centratblatt 
‘We have definitely found the Temple Li- 
brary,’ and proceeded to describe the con 
tents of the tablets, which he reckoned 
at 17,200 In his later, fuller, and more of 
ficial publications he reckoned the number 
of tablets from this place, which he called 
the school and the technical library,” at 
23,000 or 24,000 These were the more 
scientific work the tablets for religious 


edification and books of reference—mathe 


matical, astronomical, medical, historical 
and linguistic tablets—hymns and prayers 
omens and incantation mythological and 
astrological texts To these he added, in 
his final reports on “the library 28,000 
tablets of archives from another series of 
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sheep, cattle, and other animals cared 
for by each, the increase of flocks, loss by 
farming accounts; 
the sums paid for 
maintenance of various 


of grain oil “ 


death, ete similar ex- 


pense lists, showing 
the 
officials 


the 


service or 
the 
like 


and 


imount ne, 


and for messengers, 

for 
delivered to the temple, and much more of 
the The 
tonishingly minute system of accounts and 
the 


high 


requisitioned 


weavers other receipts store 


sort. whole reveals an as 


same 


ords in connection with temple 
develop 
that the 
landed 
if 


was 


administration, implying a 


ment of civilization It is evident 


old 
proprietors 


Babylonian temples were great 
business corporations, 
of 
community. 
time of the 
had the he- 


somewhere about or 


and 
the 
an 


one use latter term what 


may 
pre-eminently agricultural 
The 


dynasty 


se tablets all belong to the 
of Ur that 
Babylonia 


when city 
gemony in 
after 2700 RB. c 

These three 
cover a period of about 1,400 years 

in them 
administration 


but 


together 
and the 
not 


volumes’ taken 


contained only 
the 


cient Babylonian temples, 


locuments 
of 
illumi- 


throw light on an- 


also 


nate the domestic and economic history of 
the country, admitting us as it were into 
the intimacy of the _ scholars, priests, 
judge merchant farmers, herdsmen, and 
artisans of the land Intended primarily 
for Assyriologists, they contain material 
of the first value for the student of the 


history of mankind. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Country House By John Galsworthy 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
English fiction time and again busie 


tself afresh with a fruitful theme unknown 


and impossible in America—the modifica- 
on of character resulting from long gen- 
erations of entail and right of primogeni- 
ture To this condition we owe such ex- 
cellent comedy as Mr. Meredith's “Egoist” 
ind the grotesque tragedy of Mr. Snaith’s 
Broke of Covenden.” In “The Country 
Hiouse’’ Mr. Galsworthy enters the same 
field The skeleton of his theme, however, 

clad by a just and lively humor which 
eftens his satire, and redeems his ar- 


aignment of society from an excess of bil 


terness The scene lies in conventional 
London, and a dull county neighborhood, 

th its usual house party, cricket matches 
ind village church There is shooting 
racing, hunting, the folly of young men; 
the usual setting, in fact, out of which 
uch differing pictures have been evoked 
by Thackeray, Trollope, and the whole race 
rf able English novelists As English 


ociety to-day is faster than in Thackeray's 





work | ly curator of the Philadelphia Muse- 
. m, publis! fa mile transcriptions of 
’ table with th een plates of photo 
iph eprodu ns, a list of the cunei 
m gr ised, a descriptive list of the 
i hemselve 4 concordance of prop 
) 1 zx on them and a brief 
! ym trea iz of he chara 
! ) ! with rans] itions and 
‘ " 2 ‘ n pecimen tablet 
i na id of the mtents of these l 
fy MA 1 ibl the g 1 n 
yned, the names of contracting parties 
Vilnesse ind a ymipa mn with 
lilar collections of tablets in Berlin and 
- lon would appear that certainly the 
it bulk of them belonged to the archives 
he temple of Shamash at Sippara; but 
they w dug up by thieving Arabs” 
npo ble to determi xactly where 
hey were found and how they were filed 
tored 
rhey ) of yntra fo he pur 
ha if iV field hou et lea 
a adoy yn and the } of court de 
ind of memoranda of va yu ) 
iT 1 The y ' t ' ~ n ral { 
i vat mara but ’ 1 few f ti 
! ’ g part ’ emple official ind 
itio ) mple may a yuunt f 
ley the mple archive All 
l n | ol of the fi Babylon i 
1 ist vering a pe ol of abou f 
‘ and aft 2000 BL In len 
im ’ I nt mn he tablets 
vy a ing n the gov ling ment in 
Ha ! i : ha n A | Pp lo 
} » the W 1 Sem of Syria and 
Pa had obta 1 yn »o| of Babylon 
ind \ idually indergoing amal 
wn with th forme ypulation 
\ nning f ) od th names 
i i W n Sem i t} close 
i I me Babylonian Dr. Ranke 
i marked development n the char 
f | luring the p nl cover 
! } e table The language of the 
he Semitic-Babylonian, Sumeriatr 
x | n a few legal phrases 
An no g of i locu 
n ' lealing with  affa 
ta prieste of Shamash 
Of a omewhat different character are 
the temple archives from Tello, the ancient 
irla, published by D Lau Im the 
winte of 1894-95 DeSarzec, the explorer 
of Tello. unearthed two groups of galleries 
ontaining large collections of inscribed 
lay tablets, estimated to number about 30 
mn i we | n five 0 x layer one 
above the other In some manner these 
were plundered by the natives and a large 
number old to the leading museums in 
this country and Europe, Columbia Univer 
sity acquiring 255 of them, which Dr. Lau 
has published in th mall and handy vol 
n \ 1 le mo hanone-thirdof the tab 
ta he ha insertbed. These appear in fac 
imile reproduction with a sign list and 
glossa refixed to this is a catalogue 
of the entire collection, containing a «de 
ription of each tablet and its content | 
mr introduction comprises translation 
of pecimen tablets of the different cat | 
gor which make up the collection. Thess 
tblet ire genuine temple records, belong 
ne to the viministration of the temple 
They give li of temple officials, income 
list of various properties, accounts with 


t.me, Mr. Galsworthy'’s young man and wo- 
man move at a quicker pace, but he treats 
their misdeeds with a reticence equal to 
that whieh veils the climax of Becky 
harpe's career, giving rather the effects 


of their actions upon the lives which they 
touch than baring the detail of a common- 


place enough intrigue, George Penndyce’s 


iventures merely form reflectors to show 


the characteristic development of his pa- 
rents in time of stress. His racing debts 
teally interest us far more for the sak 
‘f his father and mother than for himself 
and for this there is classic precedent 
ince do we not all, on a like occasion, suf 
ler with Plantagenet Palliser, Duke ot 
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Omnium, rather than with his son, Lor! nee seducing gz " c ‘ at er , , he | 
Silverbridge? g woke ’ ) f thine “ . +) " We 
The book contains ome edifying com ’ narkal I R slwa himeelf on th P f +) 
ment upon English divorce law some ad » be og i \ vy of pu ' | Py 
licghtful touches upon animals and coun f atio key hia 
ry and an undercurrent of harp hostility | ‘ . | he ' . ” . 
» the gh f landed ge y and ‘ uel tho » " , ) and | 
tupidity of sport Nothing could be fun- | g ‘ too ! ! } adver ! 
rier than the lightly burlesqued picture of | “ a) ‘ \ ! ‘ M ed (iradua ‘ 
whole community which never move \\ hk } “ fhe begin to en 
without “the dear dogs” at it heels, o mr | f The ds , fat? 
more delicately ronical than hin | - _ ¢ , . 
bond between master and spaniel—the un ’ t wa itio ‘ ed, fre ! fro « domina 
easoning Conservative attempt to kee like George Eliot a rhey r ind Windekind, f ‘ 
himself in countenance by unbroken cor . ny . ff having : : Neate tite ' — as 
panior ship with an uncritical adm re he " ' yund , . g | : i whe . . 
evelopment of the story workmanlike , , nie : with the « 
plausible and full of that oderat fror . , » 2 , a Sant , 
which arise o much of the real ony of | Ry vf . 2 : : wuide tenga bine | : yualid ‘ 
reumstance, tl eternally ollay g he , P | P ; aren . , him en 
oics Which make actual ex ence at om ' , ) vf firn x , . i ‘ g n ma t 
lisappointing and plausible And the whole | — , , Ma aieiiiias, al _ - 
unfolded in a brisk, competent narra 1 to he method M . hed litth rhereafter she and 
tive, with savor and discretion, through | ppitip He should bewa g k Markus tl grind and rs 
the medium of a perfectly satisfactory r . teind i th. Marjor monkey. are alm 
. irable Mark f in Tr 
atahive of 2 yo, and 
The Whirlwind Ry Eden Phillpott Now fhe Quest I rede ‘ ! , we it a , nd pa ) a 
York MecClur Phillips & Co ed ins! ' ' Putet gure f dignity and yer | h 
Naturalism 1 the hand of M Phill Mies - ces yon oF ' oi Reale 1 pa he beco ‘ ! fana 
| ' john W. Lu A , . } ‘ 
po no ) ] ha i > ed " i in ‘ ‘ ‘ ia 
a sombre beauty t howey sordid, | r) ! | he K gue Mhe ‘ which he kes 
) chara rs howeve inprom 1Z Ch “ i ! e diff t ‘ fa ‘ eren 
Whirlwind” i idy of womanhood. a | 1 pa that a j ‘ " " ha mile ‘ 
yntra 1 with femin propriety o m ! i nearl iil th hould ) ! We na ter ak 
propriety. The Sarah Jane of the story | ing 1 ! ! him, and o nia with 
is judged | he fellow simply a vu | in nm i} . arn : wie? etu e f 
y girl who marri« 1 good man and b | I ] nguishing h ‘ 1 Ww ‘ iI ‘ ‘ he im-w 1, w pay 
mirches his honos But M Phillpotts cialism, and himself f ling a final hor he id Pa 
nterprets her as a woman who purity i brotherhood which J nie 
and imnocence of nature whose y vy d ) | i housand membe \ ha no 
on to her husband, leads her to be wha ved » increase | naginative pow / ' a ' 
we are forced to call “unfaithful She | 1 ‘ nue! I ite na | : we ies , ; 
pursued by a man who is in a po m to e as well as much didact m, in the ‘ ol.o9 net 
give the husband rapid advancement of a t i pa Which give a final edge ¢ in 0 wa ure ;, ' 
material kind Being half a gentleman, a ! ) t nea i g as | in i'r Wil . eOrr 
well as half an invalid, he has no difficul | the er two pu rethe KB len H H & | $ t 
n winning the woman's regard H hu f ta e ig 1 he s¢ | , | sa hief b f 
band is her mate, and her love for him | I t complete he ‘ el r of] A ral I t b fleet ! vent 
strong and steadfa but as sh } fj the n eau il para n nodern | , h th i n flagshiy ivaroff 
neither passionate nor maginative he i ‘ rhe juest rf ‘ Johanne } i ‘ ! ipa i a 
has no painful sense of sin in giving he f | evitably V4 4 ha ! " rit fl faitt } fr 1} ) t ! 
to a man whom she feel to be her ow Me n ire min poir rf mila { } ft! t lef ! 
friend, and her husband's benefactor No icking. But the trea e which Johan ‘ue with f laa f ! Ma 
that she yields out of mere Trilbyish good- | ™* eck p ial athe han if | ' reg hiy ! ete 
nature, but out of half-maternal tender a 1, and he guarded | 1 kind of | ur tl i | ! t Ie ! lly te 
ness for one man and mistaken amb ) ne innocence, a purity born of ideal , la luabl t o the I 
for the other The momentary sa flee of | nu ym injury in h Na le ef ! i f grea mel the Far Ba 
her own preference seems a small matt: H ymrade and feminine yma ple i ater how r, which st 1 be 
The man, having gained his point, begins a | Marj though like Migr a} ' , , it ' t 
long penance of anguished mor from | i girl able » | nin ! ! mid ghtforward . 
which a religiou mnversion finally fr ) ! elf a well a ) he PI is | } ! ! told We have 
leases him. The woman looks upon his suf vho cross their path, until e hou | book 1a hority for ‘ 
ferings with pity and a kind of wonds ) I already wedded ‘ ) i 1] ter neapa ind 4 rganization whict 
He is as powerless to lift her to h lig more closely They a Youth and | 1 to have reigned the juadt 
ious ecstasies a he has been bef Hope ng f h upon the a ent pu h Ro tvensky guided ) } Pacifi 
shake her simple faith She ha ndeed ] of truth, and hardly yr ou n as Ru , last desperate hoy and on tl 
that unconscious healthiness rf nature he ardor of the flesl npediment | face of the narrative all that rit of tt 
which we are fain to call Pagan She ha which oppre all t he | est of the Ru an naval campaign have brought for 
a bounty i ma venes of Mother Earth 0 and daughter of me \ hese | ard against th aggregation of naval 
he is not Eve nor Magdalen, but Ceres tw ire human I embod t merely b sould se to be justified But bad 
It is not she who has sown the wind, it is | iggest, and are engaging in the wn pe ‘ onditior indoubtedly were. Ul ant 
not she, one feels, who reaps the whirlwind ” Marjon, to be i i tt doubt that we have ! writer of 
When, after many yea the ancient faul he first part of | J al id- | the present diar an officer of exceedingly 
is brought to ligh and he kills herself venture and he neve 14m ed into nervous constitution, in who the Ruselar 
the deed is done no ) guilt or fear, but to | that dream world which } ette half | « ft {Or self-aspersion appears in exag 
pare her husband the torture, which she of h early experience, at lea gerated form. Where the Anglo-Saxon ten 
knows his etern nature will impose upon They are a wonderful company hese perament would record a three } re’ halt 
him, of being her executioner As a study | fairy creatures who arouse and 4 pline for the purpose of repairing a {| « of de 
of these three characters—egspecially of this the child’s eager qucst Windekind, the ' fective steering gear, our Kussian 666s 
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' i va of ineff il Japan of fine pottery and miniature 
1 rr ‘ mr no denying gard gz which are distinctly charming 
! Ba i 1dro Ww 
vd . fr } f da out kKven 
ftey " ' wing Dogs bank pisods . " 
w Jape rpedo boats in th Sclence, 
\ i and pa ballool not far 
tr Madaga 1 But 1 v lid not | p 
" , fr , sorked well on ti Herman von Helmholtz By Leo Koenigs 
" t ! fl fr ipproa verge! franslated by Frances Welby 
Ney or “1 
aa ; . fa with a quiet wv York: Henry Frowds 
i " " iria with theif nt This volume, of absorbing interest, out 
' 0 iratively tr es a life which was intimately bound up 
fling } j } ifter 1 h pees ; in the life of the scientific world during 
‘ " writ ind he la eentury To-day it is difficult to 
M i inderstand that when Helmholtz began his 
| work on the functions of the nerves and on 
| 
’ and rrow | he physiology of the eys a well-known 
ast nevitabl | ust | professor of physiology invited to witness 
| 1 la ‘ . } a demon ation of retinal images could 
, , +} a 
have said A physiologist has nothing to 
la 
| do with experiment though they may be 
I } 
! ‘ ida wh | well enough for the physicist Probably 
i i r} 
i istward, half through nothing was better calculated to dispel this 
( ‘ ind half re 1 Africa idea than the discovery of the ophthalmo 
' . i} ridicule whict ha ype by Helmholtz in 1850 
4 ; } | fi I t?} 
- , He had previously made an investigation 
| it il 1 ‘ 
7 ra ‘ " quil the time required for any muscular or 
i wl | i h or 
! wal . . nervyou timulation to be transmitted over 
| " | of iff ently tr ned mer 
' ' ' . i measured distance He was also promi 
! ! | lefe d. Bu 
i i y . I in developing the consequences of the 
wreu fr } ole fact of total defeat 1 
principle of the conservation of energy, al 
, | f for the onditior of naval 
. . though he freely acknowledged in this as 
. . 7 oder ynditio . 
n other cases the priority of others who 
‘ yf ler defeat neratl 
had independently reached the same result 
tl nnihilation rhe Russian . 
, . During the latter part of his life Helmholtz 
! f orit t« ! Japa ne * Oppo 
gave most of his attention to mathematical 
" ! readily wknow ledged but | a 
|} Studies in electricity and magnetism. Some 
hould 1 full redit' for 
of the most distinguished workers in this 
v1 ! } bre xl ! hit . 
field were students in his laboratory. Among 
f with 1) t Fro his . ; ; 
|} these was Hertz, who first found the con 
' figtur t would ippear 
lusive experimental proof of the existence 
} rth ti to th Sea of 
| of electric waves, and pointed the way to 
! ha vent around Att i 
| th wirele telegraphy of to-day 
j uM 1 107 siling . 
Some of his work aroused criticism It 
! for il igelo ration of all 
wa in age of polemis But while he did 
rat ne il niet r to 
| not hesitate to give reasons for his own 
f ' ! ! om oo l | 
| conclusiog he never allowed himself to 
ad by ir own Oregon | 
| play th part of an advocate His own 
' , nr +} t! \ t} 
mental attitude is well represented by his 
{ Orda i probabl not Inco 
;} remark 
; } ' sit ’ i | ipl nin I | 
| 
r i I moh er i irked | l unworthy of a would-be scientific 
o th | din ol hinker to forget the hypothetical origin of 
nee af ' his proposition The arrogance and ve 
! t I I 
; hemence with which such masked hypothe 
fa Ku Colonel Von | ge ire defended are, as a rule, the usual 
j ‘j il taff in Man- | consequence of a sense of dissatisfaction 
hy if taken prisoner which their champion feels in the depths of 
his consciousness as to the validity of his 
! i i vit we o Mat | 
contention 
i of la in { | 
we hand hack to health. | Not the least interesting feature of this 
it , j atriot book is the human element which it con 
vi i 
f oes thers in her | tain the conditions under which this man 
sweet But rapidly | lived and worked At twenty-eight he was 
us kindlin devo made professor and director of the Physi 
vl 7 sborious: logical Institute at Koénigsberg at a salary 
rt refinement and of £120 At this time he married When 
worl in anmazis he afterwards left Heidelberg, at the age 
, beast amd h) on - ann has of fifty,to accept a position at Berlin, it was 
» th ith, loud- vo | o accept a salary of L600 Measured by 
1 governed ind the standards of the busine world, his life 
ng he f ur has wa t failure Hut his name will be held 
} rathe 0 transparent mn reverence as one who has made the 
ect that the wife of the R world his debtor rhe possession of mil 
, ha half-Fnelial lions can never secure for any man the 
! von it ' hel t} place which this man inspiring life has 
' which wa ! matrabl writter given him The account which Helmholtz 
t? facta which it forese« with re ive in a letter to his wife of his visit 
urkal leart makes vivacior ead- | to Faraday hows what it was that ap 
g. and there are bits in it of the tradi- | pealed to him 
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Those were splendid moments He is 


as simple, charming, and unaffected as a 
child; I have never seen a man with such 
winning ways He showed me all ther: 
was to see That indeed was little enough, 


for a few wires and old bits of wood 
and iron seem to serve him for the greatest 


discoveries 


some 


Luther H nominally a phy 


and a 


Gulick is 
of physical 


Dr 


sician director training; 


in reality, he is by inheritance and prac 


sort of 
little 
(Doubleday, 


tice a preacher, and a very good 


as is shown by his 


‘Efficient Life” 
A dedication 


too, 
the 
Co.) 


preacher, 
book 
Page & 
tle of strenuosity and the presence 
lead the 
kind of 
for 


reade! 


on 
to a great apos 
of eight 
reader to 
life 
efficiency 


ex- 
the 


pictures of him may 


pect praise of this but 


author cares more happily 


defined so that each finds a personal 
and he is care 
the life 


strenuous 


application and opportunity 
ful to 


is more 


“sometimes 
the 
Those who happen to have been brought up 
the books the 
of life—a book 


thor shall pass unnamed 


note that quiet 


efficient than one.” 


on older concerning conduct 


certain whose reverend au 


darkens even now 


the memories of the reviewer—will rejoice 
that a very different kind of advice is offet 
ed to the young men of this generation 
Here is the praise of cheerfulness of mod 
erate and interesting exercise, of the joy 
of living: and a recognition of the right of- 
the body to be duly considered. Dr. Gulick 
has no hobbies, and sees clearly that the 
things to be commended are those which 
the hearer may reasonably be expected to 


do and not over-refinements of bodily cars 
and personal conduct impossible of general 
While of the 


physiological basis of his advice is not al 


attainment his explanation 


ways quite sound the advice itself is usual 


ly eminently sane His views on slouchi- 
ness as a common fault of American men, 
the folly of “‘predigested”’ things, the insid 
iousness of indigestion and its congeners 
the danger of introspection, and the pet 
niciousness of symptom-swapping, the im 


balance be 
fis- 


muscularity 


portance of preserving a just 


tween work and rest, the fundamental 


tinction between vitality and 


these and many others deserve to be widely 


known and pondered. The author has even 


a kind word for stimulants and the rare 
bit with which, except for the spelling, 
we are in hearty accord 


by Henry CC. Me 
is just published by Harper & Broth- 
McCook is 
of “Tenants of an Old Farm,’ 
the 


to us 


Nature's Craftsmen,” 


Cook 


ers Dr familiar to many of u. 


is the author 


a book which, in some ways, makes 


l.ves of the lesser creatures more real 


than does the work of any other writer on 


that 
Nature's 


nature As book was adapted to boy 


hood, so Craftsmen” appeals to 





more mature minds, and in a delightful'v 
sane way recounts the joys, the sorrows 
and the occupations of divers species ol 
ants, bees, wasps, and spiders The love 
of true men and naturalists for the ob- 
jects of their study is shown in Dr. Me 
(Cook's account of a visit to the house of 
Sir John Lubbock in 1887, when a quees 
ant which had been carefully studied for 
thirteen years had just died After th 
interchange of greetings Dr. McCook asked 


Sir John about his royal pet 





“T have sad news to tell you,’ he an 
swered 

‘What! is the queen dead?” 

She died only yesterday I have not 
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had the heart to ts he 1 is Vv 
to my wile 


After reading } book s 1 
before the marvellous diversity of instinct 
among ants There s much informatior 
concerning the treatment of their roya 
their flocks and herds heir oils hab 
their slaves, and their crops 


erest, all the exciting adver 
d of this ua 


oughout a strict ad 


continued int 


tures and tragedies recounts 


der-world, there is th 
herence to truth and a spirit of careful r 
search. The two concluding chapters treat 


of Insects and Civilization’’ and “Benefl 


cial 


deals 


and Injurious Insects.”’ The latter 


with the economic aspect of ento 


mology, but the former is of 


especial in 


terest in résumé of the ri 


presenting a 


and development of the insecta and the 
part which these multitudinous forms of 
life have played in human folk-lore In a 
word, “‘Nature’s Craftsmen” is close to t! 
deal type of nature book well writt 


and well illustrated 


well printed 


The tw hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of ,.inn@#us will be celebrated not 
only by he University of Upsala, but 
also by ime Academy of Sciences in Stock- 


holm, beginning May 25 The name of 
Linnzus s closely mnected with the 
Stockholm Academy Before he was ap- 


pointed to a professorship in Upsala he 


lived in Stockholm as a practising physi- 


cian, and together with five other 
founded the 


of which 


men 
Swedish Academy of Sciences 


rganization he was the fi 


president In connection with this cele 
bration the Academy will issue a number 
of publications, among thes: mportant 
writings of Linnzwus which are out of print 
and also a series of discussions of Lin 
nzus’s work in different branches of natura! 


science, notably botany and zodélogy 
ZY, mineralogy, 
the Academy is 


gzeolo 


and medicine. In addition 


having a set of Linnzwus 


medallions struck in gold, to be given as 


special prizes for noteworthy work in the 


natural sciences 


“Air Compressors and Blowing Engines,” 
by Chas. H. Innes engineering 
at Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(The Technical Publishing Company, Ltd.), 
is English plan and 
Some however, 
American practice, but 
the description detail 
American The book begins 
with the application of thermodynamics to 
the compression of air under various cir- 


lecturer on 


treatment 
given to 
confined to 


both in 
little attention is, 
this is 
of some parts of 
compressors 


cumstances; and formulas are developed for 
each of the The 
chapter is concerned with experiments on 
compressors, an important topic, treated 
too briefly in pages. The critical 
comparison of details, a valuable feature in 
any book of this kind, is entirely omitted 
The steam the compressors and 
blowing engines is almost entirely passed 
over, as are also the quantitative results so 
important to engineers either 
with building or using machinery of this 
class; and there attempt to 
formulas to tables or curves for quick com- 
putation 


important cases second 


seven 


end of 


concerned 


is no reduce 


The Lowell expedition to the Andes Moun- 
tains to observe the apposition of Mars and 
the eclipse of the sun in July next will be 
in charge of Prof. D. P. Todd of Amherst 
He will be Mrs. Todd, A 


accompanied by 
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Drama. 
‘ iw ks of H 
\ I ny f | 
I Ma AN z 
\\ i} L ‘ | ‘ La 
‘ M F a ¥ i 
Ro } m " ha 
\ Kach pl ‘ 
‘ Will nA ( F I 
i by M Marx-' x 
in English ale 
no esstul bo " 
“ i 1 { 
4 x x pe Z 4 ‘ 
he 7 p e fa snd , 
a Ll) ~ kma jua Big 
lish Phi le } l @ 
l | rete he i 
I i mild and ff ynfounded 
Bu nu more se yu i ) ‘ ) 
) ( ie anslation and pa lla! 
hose of Mrs. Archet all f which show 
mistakable kinship to those undertaken 
y Wil n Arch himself rhe 
hem the sam stiff and ilted languag 
the same conventional artificiality 
same failure :o make the tone of ‘ rigin 
al audible In Mi Archer's ersion ur 
eckless Relling himself, perhaps ‘ t 
lrawn figure n that wonderful gallé yf 
ira ‘ udi« The Wild Duck =) | ik 
is labl prope parl inguage even 
i ip Unde hese nsta 
$s no a al surp ng to find ha he 
anslator has wholly misunderstood, and 


ynsequen misinterpreted, Dr. Relling 
remark before the irtain ia 
We rle 


mission in 


famous final 
When Greg 


mentally exclaims that his 


fe hereafter will be to act as the 
nth guest at the table, the cynical man- 
facture! of serviceable ‘‘life-lies’’ ! 
broken-down lealists regards this a 
other one of the man’s empty phrases, and 
shouts after him: “The devil believe , 
Mrs. Archer makes him say mildly and ap 
parently in surprise The dev t " For 
his introductions Mr. Arches has fam 
zed himself with the very lates n Ibsen 
literature, including the valuable ma al 
ontained in the Ibsen numbe pu ed by 
Die Neue Rundachau it 1 ( ‘ of 
he playwright’s death, and he ‘ zg 
i( less, and not iiway f i ¢ ae) p 
brought out by John Paulsen in ! Sam- 
liv med Ibsen.”” The mate elected from 
these sources by Mr. Arche lor ) ed 
much new light on the play Page re 
devoted to fruitl discu 1 of alleged 


or actual models used by Ibsen, or of events 
which are supposed to have fu ed m 
with suggestions. On the other hand, Mr 
Archer comes neare he tr h than G ge 
Brandes in h estimate and assificaiion 
of “Rosmersholm placing it, as he does 
with the psychological rathe han with 
the social plays In quoting some of Ib- 
gen's own letters, M Archer has found 
hance once more to display his pecuilar 
misunde anding { Ibsen's mos harac- 


M 
H Ma I i 
I I 
i 
l Ma b ‘ 
M b " 
i fa 
‘ j He i | 
4 } » ft " | esp 
l Maid Myst I Maid Ma 
I 1 iM i The Maid 
i M 1 Ma ! The 
) | firs “ ‘ 
{ *} 
I hird a : 
I it R 
} ‘ he ! ‘ 
R I i " i M la 
i par i y f 
| led y tl Cathedral en 
l 4 ‘ I z wil I ) ip 
| 1 i 1 if the ¢ 
ira il fa le which w 
‘ rn y il a Vv n f 
) x light ‘ i 
il plend id rf neense 4 
Thea of sp ‘ } ; 
mediwval a i i ff il 
i view ri A a ‘ ‘ i 
p 1 already it H Maj« rh 
I M I i geu ha 
“ be ! age pi ture 
X | 
In the Neues Theater in Lebpaig 
he first anc second parts of Faust” ha 
i been ‘ sfully given l i z 
ng 1 dramat event heretofore 
1 fo the famous old Buhne 
Goeth and Schiller at Weimar—w 
pew arrangement of the text by Prof 
Witkowski The first part {f the trag 
wa ‘ iderably hortened, various as 
citions * abandoned, and he 
n heaven was unusually elaborat« T 
new music of th young om pe I re 
ve however pr ed ie ttractive 
ha ot La 
“Maude H wh ‘ 
popula aclresse t “4 
f ea iz lied s a i 
fi y f mu “il I ad ha J 4 
gh ymedy, pla g mischievous, pr 
king © muet h ‘ with delig? 
‘ ‘ At he ) 1 exh ja i 
acy of method worth of the Frer 1 ig 
ia) f se zr a’ siucee ‘ va A 
he pa f th ra young Mr row 
Bronson tioward s rhe Hanke Dau 
‘ It was during Ongar ‘ w 
M. Palme i th no ray la 
yf the Union Square Theatre, that st a 
complished her best work A ft tt | 
solution of the Ur qua ganiza 
he Appcaran < » tt we at mm ge 
and nT il ‘ | eve r 
gained he po ) 4 ad 
e! led her 


A 


- 
‘ 
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Musie. 


/’ Ti had 
r Philiy i Oliver D 
: vo 
Perhaps tl rn i mu il yu 
le t! fa hat England promin 
rf } ! irt ha ‘ produced a 
" } t ' Almost equal! 
. ! ofr France i 
‘ “ } } l ther iding mu 
t give birtl oa fi 
ympose! only Ger! 
h I | h. Be ‘ Schuber 
} I Hiungary witt 
j ' } ie u 1 T 4 
with Chop 1 Paderev 
h Gries e | ed Sta 
| hav 1 give o th world 
f pia han | 
ind il Doub he prep 
ra 1 ope " vo La 
. ) ha Y: f 
MM ind Weber i ‘ not ) 
£ i i bu i pier to 
why hou ho ni and 
\ ! il ind Bizet have dot the sam» 
These 1 ark refer only © pinnacles 
| f tt little or nothing in Fren 
pianofor literature that quite reaches wu 
best work of the above-mentioned mastet 
here | nevertheless good deal that 
ox ller with a charm of it own which 
grows with familiarity Indeed, it is qu.t 
like that persons born in “France, wt 
brough ip on French musi may dispu 
r remark regarding pinnacls Possibly 
Isider Philipp one of thes rhough born 
Hungary, he was reared in Paris and 
“ame i naturalized Frenchman He has 
g been famed as a pianist as well as a 
mposer, and was therefore well qualified 
) lit an anthology of pianoforte mu 
the Musician Library of the Oliver 
to 
There is no lack of candidates for honors 
ni im ! ) to the early 
wenty re f m, includ 
b Lul ‘ il Ramea Dandt l, 
( ! ! wer I wr 
} ury neluding Alkan 
} i ! Ibize Chabrier MA 
lor, Fau ( lard, D'indy, UD 
lug (haminad Pl pp Pierné 
! trit in introduction aud 
ray ‘ ! each of ne 
‘ Hie think that among French com 
wer rtainty the } 
‘ hu t he most con | 
percep ‘ inl tha Al 
} j ! ‘ of the mos 
r t ! he m nl ' i 
! I l Mineure will som 
‘ led among the works which are 
j y pia Certainl 
| i ! ! opens the 
f the m t harmipy 
! ! , Phat the icy 
f lern | h musi not 
pr if rel ' f the ol 
‘ i M { y W ne 
Vial rn gy M wo mn 
‘ here o May and ‘ h will «iv 
vers an opportunity to hear 
at } 1 of izing at very bes rhe 
" i Male ¢ ir was organized l 4; 
rta evide ed by the °a 


% *% J ° 
The Nation. 
‘ lumann Meverb Mendelssohn, 

I Wagn Brucka Johann Strauss, 

ym po have dedicated works 
I " ” a Bach festival from May 
¢ S Fisenach in ynnection with 

) ling of " Bach Museum in the 

Bachhouss rhe ho of St. Thomas in 

I pzig (Bach wn church) and the court 

} i from Weimar wil ike pa 
Art. 

/ / / times By Hen H. Cunyne 
ham Pp. Xv 88; 62 illustrations. New 
York { r. iam Son $* ie 
The stud ) iamel ha ip irly pe 
yal ir r} yl! ) ind by tha 

m nea h who idy the 
Vhich I i 1oOp f no 
the ex atio of m iz hem the 

»W he colle ) nam ire full of 

subj | i ists, but 

I I nthusiasm not diminished by tha 

fa id ever ! uly o imics is lan 

guid and perfuncto ympared with the ar 
lor of th studen if this form of glass 

Something of this warmth appears in this 

book It is one of a well-conducted series, 

the Connoisseur’s Library lited by Cyril 

Davenport, of which we have reviewed 

othe volumes, as those on Porcelains, on 

Furniture, and on Ivories 
In the Introduction, the manufacture of 

enamel is considered at length. The glass 
elf, its composition and preparation, the 

ippl ition of it to the surface of metal, 
glass vessels, or ceram ware, are all ex- 
plained with care, and still more, with an 
affectionate attention to letails which 
come near to satisfying ev he ritical 
judgment of the prac il workman This 

Introdu on occup twenty-fou large 

pages, the last two or thr of which are 

levoted to a perhaps icalled-for essay on 
he hara r ofa ind of d yration: but 
easy to se how ! author ime to 

el that h emarks wer n place He is 
in thusiast for propriety and nobility of 
gnoiin h favo i ind he feels 
rongly the almost isuperab lificulties 
which attend decora work in the twen 
h centur On page 2 h con- 
lerin ! hronologica sequence of 
enamels at South Kensington, and the too 

) fa hat ym the fifteenth cen 

tu mn, wh vorkmanship improves, the 

' | " vith tl vo ybjects of all 
" ! " »mpartment He is thus 

prompted » a few words of meditation 
por he iu s of such discouraging con- 

! ns 
The 150 pages which form the body of the 
ork are historical in a true nse, giv 

ng not dates and facts mer: but the 

essential characteristics rf lecorative 
enamelling Chapt leals with that 
most elusive ibject he enamels of an- 
tiquity; and chapter with the more 
easily grasped Gaulish enamels of pre- 

Roman and po Roman times, a paper too 

f but very suggestive Chapter liv 
its the Byzantine enamels; chapter v., 

Vedi@val Enamels The pages of 

hese two chapters are probably the most 

mportant division of the work There is 
uch, but not too much, allusion to the 
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social conditions of the periods, and their 
effect on the artistic productions of the 
workmen. The consideration of the way in 
these brilliant unfading color- 
must have appealed to a 
twelfth-century Christian, of the importance 
of small but brilliantly effective pieces of 
religious art, The illus 
trations, too, in these chapters are closely 
allied to the text, and the text leans upon 
them for the completion of its thought 
From page 89 to the end of the book the 
later enamels are treated with more minute 


which and 


compositions 


is well presented 


lescription of exact processes, as indeed is 


natural The topics are the transparent 
enamel applied upon bas-relief (émail cx 
hasse taille), the painted enamels of 
Limoges the miniature paintings on 
enamel, which we associate with Petitot 
the enamelled snuff-boxes and watches of 
the eighteenth century, the British “Bat 

sea”’ enamels, and the enamelled jewelry 
of still more modern times 

We close the volume with the feeling 
that enthusiasm for the art and knowledge 
of its character are to be gained by a 


The not very 
at least 
book for 


faithful study of these pages 
photographic plates are 
good 


active 
It 
nner 


tr 
a 


is altogether a 


useful 


the beg 


their 
Edwin 
which 


‘o begin 
with Prof 

“Pottery,” 
Italy, Spain, and 
of Holland and 
Faience 
Pro 


Doubleday & will 
ot Art 
Barbor'’s monograph on 
the 
the 
and 


Page 
series Primers of 
\ 
includes 
Mexi Delft 
England, the 


France, Germany, and other countries 


Majolica of 


‘oO wares 
Stanniferous ot 


fessor Barbor is curator of the Pennsylva- 


nia Museum School of Industrial Art 
In our issue of February 28 we stated 
that the existence of the New Umbrian 


periodical Perusia Augusta was imperilled, 


after only one year of life, by the removal 
of its «ditor to Kome We are glad to 
inform our readers that our fears have 
not been realized, and that arrangements 
have been made for continuing publica- 
tion. Numbers I. and Il. (January and 
Februa'y, 1907) have just appeared; and 
the fact that the committee of the Mostra 


d’Arte Antica in Perugia has chosen Perusia 
Augusta as its official organ, gives a pecu- 
liar interest to the forthcoming numbers 


At Perugia, on Monday, King Victor Em- 
manuel inaugurated in the Municipal Pal- 


ace, a large and beautiful edifice built in 
1271, a complete exposition of antique Um 
brian art, arranged chronologically and 


comprising a thousand pictures and thou- 
sands of other objects, including sculpture, 
miniatures, Jewelry, arms, porcelains, etc 
Sons bring out a sec- 
Simmonds's 


Reinach’'s ‘‘Apollo,”’ 


Charles Scribner's 
edition of Miss 
translation of Salomon 


ond Florence 


which is an improvement upon the first. It 
s announced as ‘revised by the author,” 
but it is difficult to know, without pro- 
longed study of the two editions, in just 
what this revision consists. The original 
title is restored, and the additions, con- 
cerning British art, are now enclosed in 
square brackets, so that one may know 


Reinach and when 
reading Miss Simmonds. This 
a distinet. gain. One significant omission 
of which, as we remember, M. Reinach com- 
been repaired. On pages 


when one is reading M 


one is i3 


plained, has not 


315 and 316 of the original French edi'ton 














May 2, 1907] The 


M. Reinach speaks of B. Lead aul I 
of the p ire, | E 1ing 7 S$ 
Be Light, wt ‘ 1 I 5 S 
reputed th chef daurre ot vl l i I ‘ 
cape.’ This passage the ransla ridily 
xcised, and i ) i tf < 
he name of M Leader Ww eo iT ad ] 
the index of the present volume. We do ) alm 
know the picture in que I ind quit Nol 
possibl ha M R ich’s 1uSia hy 
mistaken, bu l hea to 
ble for his opinion th 3 I | 
eems a trifle high-handed so. and 
The Corporation of London is holding 
fifteenth exhibition in the galleries of the : 
Guildhall; and in popularity no other ex \ > 
hibition in London is such a successful rival five 
of the Academy These shows in the pa How iH 
have been, as a rule, interesting artistical nd f 
ly and important historically—of real uss { lied 
to artist and student alike if this ye H t 
interest and importance are less obviou 
is because, after all, there are lim t 1 He 
the art even of the vorld The part ! f Iris 
ular subject is Danish art The collection | hay n exhil 
includes names seldom, if ever, heard out i Royal A 
of Denmark, but the only notable work i 
comes from men like Kroyer and Hammer 
shoi, who are often represented not only At the 
in the big modern exhibitions of the Con oll i by tl 


tinent, but in London at the shows of the | Renoir’s group 


International Society Kroyer is an ex hibited at the 


Pt | 
tremely accomplished painter His big | francs, the highe 
group, The Committee of French Artists | fo n example of 
for the Exhibition in Copenhagen in 188*8 vere Rer Le 
is a vigorous piece of work, full of obse f . Cha Ji 
vation and suggestion of character; there | ; l'un Forét 


are not many artists to-day who can paint 
a group of the kind without falling into 
the woodenness of, for instance, Tuxen in 
The Anointing of Queen Alexandra at The 
Coronation of King Edward VII. on the 


opposite wall Again, Summer Evening at 


Finance. 


THE MONEY 


the Skaw is a good study of light and at 


nace 0 9 = : and tru oe Six or eight weeks ago, three predic We now have ready the 7th 
croyer, in these and a lis pictures, is the tior were made in European fina il cir "= ge.e . 

fine craftsman rather than a great mMas- the f ! the B a f Franes Edition of ovr Short Term 
ter It is the same with Hammershoi, | h: ulready ised its official discount Note Circular, describing 
whose renderings of quiet, simple interio f » 3% per cent would ad practically all of such issues 
are delightful in tone and effects of light V t again; the cond ha } im 

who es see beauty n absolutely bare p 1 Gern Bank woul t il to upon the New York market. 
rooms with nothing to break the monotony luce 1 ite f n ¢t ! ! 1, that f 

save a series of open doors, but who never | New York wer impo lf n I Write for Circular N ’ 
reaches the exquisiteness of Dutch masters lor he Bank f Engla would 

like Ver Meer and Terburg. Beyond the te to the 6 p f f » 
pictures of these two men, there ie isle {which it was reduced on January 1" ail || QD@ACEL Trask & Co 
to give distinction to a commonplace show. | predictio ha i “ 
The examples of the earlier Danish artists | ” The Bank of Fra t raised 

ps beac cet ae ening ssp Fen as ‘aided Wahaus Macs 4 oe Investment Bankers. 

wit the two exceptior have apparently A Low pole aeen . . 

pr ean % i ao mt ei a ae % _ A tebe os . ‘ William and Pine Sts., New York 
dulness. Judging from the collectio t | from Londor the Banh fer 1 

the Guildhall, the daring, the boldn the educed e, whicl ‘ rea MeSH 

vigorous expression of individuality f . Such a juel ha 

quently conspicuous in collections of Scan i , = » whet! mark . 

dinavian work, are the characteristics of | W%olly m Aken a » the 1 ' . 

the artists of Sweden and Norway rather tion generally etfers ‘. ‘ 

than of the artists of Denmark Hed a | ide of the markets, t salen wf 

place been found in the collection for the |} official bank rate SS FOGRTESS OS HEN f oO k 
illustration of the country it probably a mystery. Even financt who under 0 and j ‘ 

would have gained in both distinction and | stand the —— ' Ty 

interest | to attract from 


|} home or to preve 


The fortieth annual exhibition of the | from the home 


American Water Color Society is now open | the changes 


at No. 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. There | sense, they are; the 1 |g VePosit 

is an exhibition of members’ work in paint of ectors fixe 1 W ff ‘ t But 

ing and sculpture at the National Art to its maintenane here i limit in BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
Club, No. 119 East Nineteenth Street I he rdinary development of nking. If | No. 50 Wall! Street, New York 


amples of early American art will be shown , lately happens 


ofa ri n the rate e 
abroad capita needed at 
“scat aoe || GFOOM 
t moveme ipital 
; ae : t 
int Cheg 


Nation. 
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